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RUSSIAN COMMUNICATIONS IN THE ARCTIC 
REGION 


THE development of modern technical methods, and especially of air 
transport and wireless communications, has.in recent years made the 
opening up of communications in the Arctic region a possibility. The 
Arctic sea and air routes have the advantage of being in many cases 
shorter than the usual routes in lower latitudes, and, in time of war, of 
being less liable to attack from the potential enemies of the countries 
using them. On the other hand, climatic conditions make the season 


of sea navigation a short one, while air transport is exposed to many 
hazards, especially from the fog which is frequent in high latitudes. 
| In an emergency, however, the existence of additional means of trans- 
port, even if difficult and normally uneconomic, may be of great 
importance. 

The greater part of the polar region is occupied by the Arctic Ocean, 
surrounded by the northern coasts of Scandinavia, the U.S.S.R., 
Alaska, the Canadian Arctic Archipelago, and Greenland; it communi- 
cates with the Atlantic by the Greenland Sea, the broad channel 
between Greenland and the coast of Europe, in the middle of which 
lies Svalbard (Spitsbergen), and with the Pacific by the 49-mile wide 
Bering Strait, where the frontier between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. 
lies between Big Diomede and Little Diomede Islands, which are only 
a few miles apart. Nearly two-thirds of the Arctic Ocean is covered at 
all seasons with a thick layer of pack ice, slowly drifting with a circular 
motion from thé direction of Bering Strait towards the coast of Green- 
land. The rest is more of less open to navigation for a period of three 
to four months in the late summer, approximately from July to 
September, though even then it is not ice-free and the use of ice- 
breakers is often necessary. The only part which is ice-free throughout 
the year is the eastern part of the Greenland Sea and a strip along 
the north coasts of Finland and Russia nearly to the entrance of the 
White Sea and including Murmansk, which is kept clear by a warm 
current coming from the Atlantic. 

Of the countries adjoining the Arctic region the U.S.S.R. has the 
largest Arctic territory. By a decree dated April 15, 1926, the Soviet 
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Government claimed all lands and islands, discovered or undiscovered, 
north of its territory up to the Pole. No formal claim of this kind has 
been made by other States adjoining the Arctic region, though Canada 
js considered to have sovereignty over the islands to the north of her 
coast, and the U.S.A. would presumably not tolerate any infringement 
of its rights in the sector north of Alaska. The U.S.S.R. has a special 
interest in Arctic routes both as a means of communication between 
the European and Asiatic parts of its own territory, and as a means of 
access to the outside world. Since the establishment of the Soviet 
regime an immense programme of work has been undertaken for the 
exploration and development of the Far North, and large sums have 
been devoted to this purpose. The work is in the hands of the Central 
Board of the Northern Sea Route; this large department, which was 
created by a series of decrees in 1932-1934, is responsible for all matters, 
economic and scientific, connected with the country north of latitude 
62° N., including the development of the Northern Sea Route and its 
hinterland, ports and refuelling bases, surveying, colonization and 
sovietization of the hinterland, etc. 

For the development of the Northern Sea Route itself, it has been 
necessary to build more and more powerful ice-breakers—there were 
13 in use in 1940 engaged in convoying merchant ships along the route 
—to establish ‘“‘polar stations” which are not only wireless stations but 
engage in meteorological and other scientific research—there are now 
60 such stations, mostly along the coast or on Arctic islands—and to 
establish flying services. During the navigation season ice conditions 
are continuously reconnoitred, often by long-range flying boats; if a ship 
finds its passage blocked by ice, it can communicate by wireless with 

.a polar station, and a reconnaissance aeroplane explores ice conditions 
ahead and drops a message near the ship indicating the best route. It 
has also been necessary to construct ports at the mouths of the rivers 
flowing into the Arctic Ocedn; the most important are Noyi Port on 
the estuary of the Ob, Igarka on the Yenisei, and Tiksi at the mouth 
of the Lena; others are also being established. In general, however, 
these ports have few facilities. The rivers themselves have been charted 
and are used for transport during the season when they are not frozen. 
The air services, which are the chief means of internal communication, 
follow the course of the rivers from Omsk and Novosibirsk down the 
Ob to Novi Port, from Krasnoyarsk down the Yenisei to Igarka and 
Dudinka, and so on. The aircraft used are fitted with floats and skis 
for landing on water or ice, as air-fields cannot readily be established 
on the tundra, the soil of which is perennially frozen at a depth of six 
or eight feet, while the top layer becomes a swamp in summer. For 
this reason, railway construction is very difficult, and roads can only 
be made by laying logs on the tundra and nailing planks on them to 
form a smooth surface. 

The work of the Central Board of the Northern Sea Route also in- 
cludes the development of the mineral resources of the Arctic region, 
which are believed to be considerable, as well as its resources in fur- 
bearing animals, fish, etc., and the transport of the valuable timber of 
Siberia. In addition, much has been done to promote the cultural 
development of the primitive races which inhabit the country and their 
education in modern technical methods and Soviet principles. 
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The Northern Sea Route 

One reason for the importance of the Northern Sea Route is that it 
is the shortest way by sea from the west of Russia to the extreme east. 
From Murmansk to Vladivostok is about 6,000 miles, as compared with 
about 14,000 via the Indian Ocean or the Panama Canal; from Odessa 
to Vladivostok is 9,300 miles. From west to east, the route, after leaving 
the permanently ice-free port of Murmansk, proceeds through the 
Barents Sea, leaving to the south the entrance to the White Sea with 
its port of Archangel.t It then passes through the straits south of 
Novaya Zemlya into the Kara Sea, which gives access to the 
estuaries of the Ob and the Yenisei. During the navigation 
season ocean-going ships can go as far as Novi Port on the Ob 

* Archangel is not ice-free in winter, though, as Mr. Laurence Cadbury of the 
British Economic Mission to the US.S.R. stated recently, some authorities 
maintain that it could be kept open all the year. 
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and Igarka on the Yenisei; goods can be then trans-shipped and 
taken by river steamer to Novosibirsk and Krasnoyarsk respectively, 
The route continues through the difficult Vilkitski Strait between 
Severnaya Zemlya (Northern Land) and the mainland into the Laptey 
Sea, into which flows the Lena, the largest river of Siberia, where 
goods can be trans-shipped at Tiksi and taken by river nearly as far 
as Yakutsk. It then passes between the New Siberian Islands to the 
East Siberian Sea, and though the Bering Strait to the Pacific. 

As a result of the’work of the Central Board the route was declared 
a “normally operating sea route’’ as far as the Kara Sea in 1931. An 
ice-breaker service was organized throughout the Arctic in 1934, and 
in the following year the whole route was declared a normally operating 
one. In 1939 10 ships, escorted by the ice-breaker Joseph Stalin, went 
from the west to Ugolnaya Bay in the Gulf of Anadyr (passing through 
the Bering Strait), and back to Murmansk; this was the first time that 
the return journey had been made in one season. It was apparently 
not possible to go as far as Vladivostok and to return in the same 
season. In 1940 100 freighters and 13 ice-breakers were engaged in 
Arctic navigation, and the Northern Sea Route carried 160,000 tons 
of goods. : 

As regards international traffic, European vessels, especially British 
ships engaged in the timber trade, visit the Kara Sea in normal times. 
Recently, however, the possibility of sea communication with America 
by the Northern Sea Route has also been considered. Although the 
season would in any case be short and the difficulties considerable, the 
route would present advantages if difficulties with Japan were to 
arise in connection with the route to Vladivostok. Ships could, it has 
been suggested, go westward from Seattle, through the Unimak Pass 
into the Bering Sea and north of the Aleutian Islands, arriving at 
Komsomolsk, a river port on the Amur and the terminus of a newly 
built railway which joins the Amur Railway at Habarovsk. Komso- 
molsk is, however, frozen in winter, and Nikolaevsk, at the mouth of 
the Amur, is an inadequately equipped port which is ice-bound for six 
months of the year. 


Air routes 

The use of air transport for internal communications in the Arctic 
has already been mentioned. But the Russians have also done much 
to develop the technique of long-distance Arctic flying. Among the 
more famous pioneer flights were, in 1936, the non-stop flight from 
Moscow by way of the Arctic coast to Nikolaevsk, a distance of 5,860 
miles (200 miles less than if the line of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
had been followed, flown in 56 hours. This route could be broken by 
a stop at the airfield at Tiksi); a flight from Krasnoyarsk to Kamchatka, 
and thence along the northern coast to Archangel; and a flight from Los 
Angeles to Moscow via Alaska, the Chikotski Peninsula and Yakutsk, 
a distance of 12,000 miles. This, which was of course not a non-stop 
flight, was intended to establish the possibility of gommunication 
between Moscow and California via the Arctic. Further progress in 
establishing this route was made in the following year, when flights 
were made across the Pole from Moscow to Vancouver and from 
Moscow to California (6,200 miles). This route is actually the 
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shortest, and while the possibility of using it is obviously limited, 
the progress which has been made since 1937, especially in high-level 
flying, may well have enhanced its’ potential value. It should be 
noted that the U.S.A. has naval air bases at Sitka, Kodiak Island, and 
Dutch Harbor; there is a large army base at Anchorage, and an 
advanced base at Fairbanks. The Canadian and U.S.A. Governments 
are improving commercial air bases on the route to Alaska, and 
the Canadian bases are to be open to U.S.A. commercial and 


military aircraft. 
M. GC. 


AMERICAN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


THE month of September marked a notable stage in the development 
of the American aircraft industry, for output of military aircraft in it 
came within a short distance of the significant number 2,000—the 
monthly output with which American estimates generally credit this 
country. It is interesting at this moment, therefore, to glance at the 
stages by which this result has been reached. 

1. Output 

In 1939, the total number of aircraft of all kinds produced in the 
United States was only about 2,400, or an average of 200 per month. 
Of these, 1,435 were exported, nearly all to France and the British 
Empire. Information about output in the first half of 1940 is not 
readily available, but‘in that period the ’planes exported numbered 
1,462, or more than in the whole previous year. This increased exporta- 
tion was made possible by an expansion of output which had been 
financed partly by the industry itself, but partly by the British and 
French Governments, The British Government alone invested in 
American industry between the beginning of the war and the passage 
of the Lease-Lend Act no less than {44 million, a considerable part of it, 
no doubts in aircraft production, and it is relevant to mention in this 
connection that an investment of £10 million in the aircraft industry, 
properly distributed, will serve to secure an additional output of about 
200 or 300 aircraft of mixed types per month ~ though the results 
naturally vary enormously with the types required. 

It was in May, 1940, that the first great demands for increased output 
came from within the United States, the President setting 50,000 per 
year as an eventual objective. In July, 1940, the publication of monthly 
outputs of military aircraft began, and from that time onwards the 
results ran as follows: 

MONTHLY OUTPUTS OF MILITARY AIRCRAFT IN THE UNITED STATES 

1940 

July 547 February 972 

August 586 March 1,216 ° 

September 670 April 1,389 

October 742 May 1,334 

November 779 June 1,476 

December 900 July 1,460 
1941 August 1,854 


January 1,036 September 1,914 
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2. Engines and the Motor Industry 

This series has many features of great interest. In the first place, it 
shows a far from smooth rise. The first considerable spurt in production 
was from August to October 1940. It may be conjectured that this 
was largely due to the expansion of the bottleneck in engine—especially 
liquid-cooled engine—output, which had been the object of consider- 
able complaint throughout the summer. Engines continued to provide 
one of main difficulties for some months longer, and it is probable that 
shortage of them was to blame for the fact that output was some 30 
per cent behind schedule at the end of the year. In this period, endeav- 
ours were made to enlist the help of the automobile industry for purpose 
of engine manufacture, and very startling statements were made about 
the output which it could achieve. On investigation, however, it was 
found that the machine-tools employed in the motor industry were for 
the far greater part highly specialized, and incapable of making com- 
ponents as much bigger than, and as much different from motor engine 
parts as were required. Where these machine-tools would have been 
useful for aircraft engine manufacture, it would frequently have been 
impossible to set them to work profitably until tools for making com- 
plementary parts had been built, so that the time saved by employing 
them would not have been great. Moreover, it cannot be said that the 
automobile manufacturers were enthusiastic about turning over their 
plants to aircraft production. To persuade them to do so very special 
terms, going even beyond the generous depreciation-allowances eventu- 
ally agreed upon for new plant, would probably have been required. 
In the event, therefore, the contribution of the motor manufacturers 
has consisted in the construction of new plant, or in the working on 
lease of new plant: built by the Government’s Defence Plant Corpora- 
tion. This contribution has been extremely valuable, since the skill and 
experience of the motor ‘manufacturers, working in collaboration with 
the aircraft industry, were more directly applicable to the needs of the 
situation than was their plant. 

In the Autumn of 1940, the British Government tried to “persuade 
the Ford Company to build Rolls Royce ‘“Merlin’”’ engines, but the 
company refused. The Packard Company was later persuaded, partly 
through the good offices of the National Defence Advisory Commission, 
to accept the contract, along with one for similar engines for the 
American Government. The first of these engines were actually produced 
at the beginning of August, 1941. Other motor manufacturers were 
meanwhile brought into the field of engine manufacture, the Ford 
Company, for instance, developing a liquid-cooled engine of its own, 
besides building a special plant to turn out Pratt and Whitney air- 
cooled engines under licence. The expansion in the capacity of the 
original aircraft-engine manufacturers, such as Pratt and Whitney 
Curtis-Wright, and the Allison division of General Motors (the only 
manufacturer of liquid-cooled engines a year ago) was also proceeding 
apace, and in March, 1941, engine output had reached 2,400 per month, 
which still stood rather under the needed ratio of at least 2} : | to 
airframe output, but was approaching adequacy. By the summer, 
engines had ceased to be the main bottleneck. 


There has been a good deal of discussion about the American Govern- 
ment’s decision to build most of its standard fighters (including those 
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known here as the ‘““Tomahawk”’, “‘Airacobra”’, ‘“‘Lightning’’, and 
“Apache’’) round liquid-cooled engines on the ground that they 
facilitate streamlining. Not only was it pointed out that this decision 
accentuated the bottleneck constituted by engine production, but it was 
argued that the existing liquid-cooled engines—Allison and Rolls-Royce 
“Merlin’’—were of much smaller power than the best American air- 
cooled types. The edge of this criticism has been blunted to some 
extent by an increase in the horse-power of the Allison engine, the 
development of the new Ford engine, which has a high power, and the 
report that the Packard company is equipping itself to produce the 
2,000 H.P. Rolls-Royce “‘Vulture’”’ when its contract for “‘Merlins’’ is 
completed. 


3. Bombers and Fighters 

In the early summer of 1941, the first heavy bombers of the Con- 
solidated ‘Liberator’ and Boeing ‘‘Fortress’’ types went into service in 
Britain, and it was decided to concentrate upon the production of these 
types. To this end, a system somewhat like the British “Shadow 
Factory’’ scheme was worked out, whereby the motor manufacturers 
were to produce components for subsequent assembly in four large 
Government plants in the Middle West. The United States has especially 
good facilities, both from its experience of transport ‘planes and its 
former specialization on air-cooled engines, for aircraft of this kind, 
which, moreover, are easy to fly to any battle-front, but they involve, 
in the nature of things, many times the difficulties in production of, 
say, fighter aircraft. It will almost certainly be more than a yéar before 
the President’s hope for an output of 500 heavy bombers per month is 
realized, and present output is still low. Senator Byrd asserted that the 
1460 aircraft produced in July included only 12 four-engined bombers, 
together with 95 medium bombers, 243 light bombers, 410 fighters, and 
700 trainers. 

The great increase in output between July and August appears to have 
consisted mainly in fighters, and to have been due to the completion of 
the new Curtis-Wright factory at Buffalo, started only in November, 
1940, and designed for an eventual output of 500 aircraft per month, 
and the Bell factory at Niagara Falls. re 

An entirely new and very important development in the field of air- 
craft production, “meanwhile, was the Ford Company’s decision in 
June, 1941, to build complete ‘Liberator’? bombers. Thus, the pro- 
duction of complete aircraft has for the first time been undertaken by a 
firm outside the original aircraft industry, a development which may 
have permanent importance. 

4. Exports and Prospects 

The proportion of American aircraft output which is coming to the 
fighting fronts is not precisely known, but export figures up to April, 
1941, suggest that the President’s ‘‘rule of thumb’ whereby about half 
was to go to the American forces and half to the other democracies had 
been fairly closely adhered to up to then. The number of aircraft 
exported to all destinations in April, was 591, or 42 per cent of output. 
The distribution of aircraft and parts exported (by value) in 1939 and 
1940 was as follows: 
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U.S. Exports OF AIRCRAFT AND PARTs: MILLION DOLLARS 
G.B. France Canada _ Australia China 
1939 33 42 3 ° 2 1 


1940 133 73 34 14 10 


The American achievement in the field of aircraft production is 
already a very remarkable one, and it is only recently that administra- 
tive machinery and business sentiment have, as a whole, attained a con- 
dition to make anything approaching a full effort possible. Hence, even 
more striking: advances are to be expected in the future. Since July, 
1940, the output of military aircraft was, roughly speaking, doubled in 
every eight months. It is hardly to be expected that this geometric 
rate of expansion can continue for very long, especially as considerable 
difficulty has already been experienced or anticipated on account of 
shortages of aluminium and magnesium, but an output of 3,500 per 
month by the middle of 1942 is hoped for, and its attainment seems well 
within the bounds of possibility. 

A. J.B. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S WAR REVIEW, SEPTEMBER 30 


MR. CHURCHILL reviewed the war situation in Parliament on 
Sept. 30, and began by recalling Hitler’s words in the spring that the 
“submarine war would begin in earnest,’”’ and ‘‘the Luftwaffe and the 
Nazi offence force will thus bring about an ultimate decision’. Cer- 
tainly the Germans had used even larger forces of U-boats and long- 
range bombers, but the counter-measures, taken in good time on the 
largest scale, had proved very successful. Though the figures of losses 
were no longer published he could, he said, make the following state- 
ment: 

“Losses by enemy action of British, Allied, and neutral ships during 
the quarter of July, August, September have been only one-third of 
those losses during the quarter April, May, and June. During the same 
period our slaughter of enemy ships, German and: Italian, has been 
increasing by leaps and bounds. In fact, it is about one and a half 
times what it was in the previous three months.” 

_Very few important ships carrying munitions had been lost on the 
way, and the reserves of food stood higher than at the outbreak of 
the war, and were far greater than 12 or 18 months ago, and “‘it seems 
likely now’’, he said, “that we shall bring in several million tons more 
than the total imports I mentioned in private to the House earlier in the 
year, which total was in itself sufficient to keep us going. We are now 
within measurable distance of that flow of American new building 
which, together with our construction, we look to carry us through 
1942 and progressively to the end of the war’. 

At the same time, he indulged in no sanguine predictions about the 
future. They must expect U-boat and bombing warfare to be intensi- 
fied, and must not relax one instant, but the facts he had stated must 
certainly be stultifying to Hitler’s hopes and plans. Saying then that 
he might be pardoned for making an observation of a somewhat 
encouraging character he went on, “we are no longer alone, A little 
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more than a year ago we seemed quite alone, but as time has passed 
our own steadfast conduct and the enemy’s crimes have brought two 
other very great States and nations into the most intimate and friendly 
contact and consort with us. 

“Whether we look to the East or whether we look to the West we 
are no longer alone. Whether we look at the devoted battle lines of the 
Russian Armies or to the majestic momentum of the United States 
reserves and actions we may derive comfort and good cheer in our 
struggle, which nevertheless, even if alone, we would carry on inflexibly, 
unwaveringly, and with steadily increasing resources. The fact, 
however, that at every stage we haye to consider the interests of our 
Russian ally and also the outlook, wishes, and actions of the United 
States makes it mhore necessary, imperative even, that I and my 
colleagues should be particularly careful about any pronouncements, 
explanations, or forecasts in which we might otherwise be tempted to 
indulge.” 


He continued: “We have climbed from the pit of peril on to a fairly 
bfoad plateau; we can see before us a difficult, dangerous upward 
path that we must tread, but we can also feel the parallel movement 
of the convergence of the two mighty nations I have mentioned— 
Russia and the United States. We feel around us the upsurge of all 
the enslaved countries of Europe, and we see how they defy Hitler’s 
firing parties, and far away in the East we see the faithful, patient, 
inexhaustible spirit of the Chinese race who, too, are battling for home 
and freedom. We are marching in company with the vast majority of 
mankind, all trending, bearing, and forging steadily forward towards 
the final goal, which, although distant, can already be plainly seen.” 

He could not attempt, however, to discuss questions of future _ 

strategy, and say, for instance, anything about the question whether 
they should invade Europe, The enemy gave no information about 
their plans; Hitler had said nothing since February. If he decided to 
stand on the defensive in Russia and exploit the territory of immense 
value which he had conquered, “‘we do not know’’, Mr. Churchill said, 
“if he will turn a portion of his vast army southwards towards the 
valley of the Nile, or if he will attempt to make his way through Spain 
into North-West Africa, or whether, using the great continental railways 
of Europe and the immense chains of airfields which are in. excellent 
order, he will shift his weight to the West and assemble an extensive 
army with all the special craft he has constructed for an attempted 
invasion of the British Islands. 
_ “It would certainly be in his power whilst standing on the defensive 
in the East to undertake all three of these hazardous enterprises on a 
great scale together at one time. The enemy’s only shortage is in the 
air. That is a very serious shortage, but for thegrest he still retains the 
initiative. We have not had the force to take it from him. He has the 
divisions, he has the weapons, and on the mainland of Europe he has 
ample means of transportation.” 


Mr. Churchill next dealt with the question of assistance to Russia. 
Many important supplies had already been despatched, and the British 
and American representatives had gone to Moscow “‘with a clear and 
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full knowledge of what we are able to give Russia month by month from 
now onwards”. The Soviet had a right to know this, as only when they 
did could they themselves use their vast resources and reserves to the 
best possible advantage. He emphasized, however, that, in order to 
enable Russia to remain indefinitely in the field as a first-class war- 
making Power, sacrifices of the most serious kind and the most extreme 
efforts would have to be made by the British people, and enormous 
new installations or conversions of their existing plants would have to 
be set up in the United States. Supplies must be sent from both Britain 
and America “month after month upon a growing scale and for an 
indefinite period’’, and it was not only the making of the weapons and 
the giving of materials such as rubber, copper, aluminium, etc., that 
had to be organized but their transportation and reception. “It may 
be,” he said, “‘that transportation rather than our willingness or ability 
to give will prove in the end the limiting factor.” He went on: _ 

“In some respects the problems we have to face are similar to those 
which rent our hearts last year when we had to refuse to send away 
from the country for the help of France the last remaining squadrons 
of fighter aircraft upon which our whole future resistance depended. Or 
again, they remind one of the occasion when, rightly judging Hitler's 
unpreparedness for invasion in the summer of 1940, we took the plunge 
of sending so many of our tanks and trained troops all round the Cape to 
the valley of the Nile in order to destroy the Italian armies in Libya 
and Abyssinia. 

“Tf it is now thought that we solved those problems correctly we 
should hope that there might be grounds for confidence that in these 
new problems his Majesty’s Government and their professional advisers 
will not err either in the direction of reckless improvidence or through 
want of courage. Anyone who without full knowledge should attempt 
to force the hands of those responsible would act without proper 
warrant, and also, I say with great respect, he would not achieve any 
useful purpose, because in the discharge of the duties which the House 
has confided to us we are determined to take our own decisions and be 
judged accordingly.”’ 

After a tribute to the qualities of the Army, now a “medium-sized 
but very good Army’’, he said that it was upon it, supported by nearly 
2 million armed and uniformed Home Guard, that they relied to destroy 
an invader or hurl him into the sea. When he learnt, he said; about 
the frightful, indescribable atrocities the German police troops were 
inflicting on the Russian population in the rear of the advance of their 
armoured vehicles the responsibility of the Government to maintain at 
home an ample force to beat down any invading lodgment from the sea 
or descent from the air came to him in a significantly ugly and imposing 
form. As the Army must be small, comparatively, it was very necessary 

< that it should be highly mechanized and armoured, and for this purpose 
a steady flow of skilled tradesmen and technicians would be needed 
to use the weapons the factories were producing. Above all, they 
could not have the existing formations pulled to pieces and gutted by 
taking out of every platoon and section trained men who were an 
essential part of these living entities on which, in case of invasion, the 
whole existence of the nation might depend. 
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Mr. Churchill then referred to the criticisms of the Government as 
weak and timid, usually asleep, or held back by excessive scruples and 
inhibitions. Why, for instance, did they not bomb Rome? Apart from 
the fact that Cairo had not yet been bombed—for it was argued that 
they had said they would bomb Rome if Cairo were bombed—they 
would not, of course, hesitate to do so as heavily as possible “if the 
course of the war should render such action convenient and helpful’’. 
Then, as to Persia, they had been accused of acting feebly. This sur- 
prised him, since “I do not know of any job that has been better done 
than that’’, and the Government hoped soon to present to the House a 
new and loyal alliance. made by Great Britain and Russia with the 
Persian State and people which would ratify the somewhat abrupt 
steps they were forced to take and would associate the Persian people 
in the future movement of the war. 

In conclusion, he repeated that he could not give the House any 
flattering hopes, still less any guarantee that the future would be 
bright or easy. On the contrary, even the coming winter afforded no 
assurance that German pressure on Russia would be relaxed, or that 
the danger of invasion would be entirely lifted from the British Isles. 
Also, they must certainly expect in the spring that very heavy fighting, 
very much heavier than any they had experienced in this war, would 
develop in the East, and that the menace of invasion would present 
itself in very grave and sharp form. 








HITLER’S SPEECH OF OCTOBER 3 


HITLER made a speech in Berlin on Oct. 3 to open the Winter Relief 
Fund and said he had come there from the Eastern Front “from 
which new and enormous happenings are to emerge. Since the last 
48 hours operations have been started which wili help to shatter our 
enemy in the East’’. He then declared that he had not wanted this 
struggle either, and had never given up the Nazi Party programme 
laid down when he first took over the leadership of the nation. ‘“‘To me 
and my collaborators,’”’ he went on, “it often appears an insult to have 
to deal with those democratic nonentities who cannot show a single 
positive achievement. I and all the others did not need this war to 
make our names eternal. Our deeds during peace would have taken 
care of that.”’ 

After his usual reference to the rejection of all his peace offers, he 
said that meanwhile he had gained Italy and Japan as allies, and in 
Europe there were countries who were friendly—Hungary and several 
of the Nordic States, and they were joined by others. Unfortunately 
the nation whose friendship he wooed (geworben) the most—the 
British—did not join in. The responsibility for this was not with the 
whole nation. There were a few who, in their stubborn hatred and 
blindness, had sabotaged every such attempt, assisted by the world 
enemy—international Jewry. .Thus the moment came when the hard 
decision had to be taken. “I was not afraid to make it,” he said, ‘‘for 
{I did not succeed in gaining England’s friendship, then it was better 
0 have her as an enemy when I myself was still the leader of the 
xerman Reich. For if it was impossible to gain her friendship through 
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my measures and my overtures then it was obviously impossible to 
gain it for the permanent future. Then there was nothing left but to 
fight, and I am grateful to fate that this fight can be waged by myself.” 

He was now convinced that it was not possible to come to an under- 
standing with all these men; ‘‘they are lunatics, blindfolded people 
who, for the last 10 years, knew nothing else than the slogan ‘we want 
another war with Germany’.’’ That was Churchill’s aim during the 
last 10 years. England incited Poland, and at that time offered help, 
but ‘‘one hears no more of England offering help to a belligerent, but 
only that England is going round the world asking for help herself”, 

After referring again to his offers, which were not accepted, he said 
that since the war began battles were taking place between truth and 
lies and, “‘as always, the war will end in favour of the truth’’. All his 
offers were repelled, he repeated; they were taken as weakness, “so 
I gave up. In 1939 I decided. You will all understand how difficult it 
was for mé’and the, I might almost say, degradation I felt when | 
sent my Ministers to Moscow, but human feelings have to give place 
to the consideration of the future of millions’. 

He had kept his promise, and in the press and in meetings not one 
word was said about Russia; but the other side did not keep their 
promise. ‘‘How difficult it was for us,’’ he declared, ‘‘to look on silently 
when the small Finnish people were strangled I need not emphasize 
... 1 observed what was going on from week to week. I learned that 
Russia felt that the hour to go against us came when we had hardly 
3 divisions in the East, while 22 Russian divisions were already on 
the other side of the border . . . I was forced, on my side, to introduce 
slowly defensive measures. All this was going on in August and Septem- 
ber, when it was clear that we would have needed for the decision in the 
West the whole air force, and that would be impossible because in my 
rear was standing a State already getting ready to go against us at 
such a moment.”’ He went on to say that he invited Molotov to Berlin, 
as he wanted ‘‘to clear this whole problem’’. Molotov presented 4 
demands: Germany was to agree that Russia should proceed to, 4 
liquidation by Finland, since she felt herself again threatened by 
Finland. He could not do otherwise than refuse. Secondly, Molotov 
asked whether the German guarantee would protect Rumania against 
Russia also. ‘“‘Here again’’, he said, “‘ had to keep to my word, once 
given.”’ Thirdly, Molotov asked that Russia should be given the right 
to establish garrisons in Bulgaria, and thus guarantee it. He was able 
to answer that such a guarantee was dependent on the wish of the 
party to whom it applied, that he knew nothing about it, and that he 
would first have to make enquiries and talk to his Allies. Fourthly, 
Molotov asked for bases in the Dardanelles. “If he now tries to deny 
it’”’,"he went on, “this is not astonishing. If to-morrow or the day after 
he is no longer in Moscow he will also deny that he is no longer there. 
He made this demand and I refused it, and had to refuse it.” 

He watched Russia very carefully, and by May the situation had 
got to such a stage that “there could no longer be any doubt that Russi 
intended to fall upon us at the first opportunity.”’ He had to remail 
silent, however, because if he had only breathed a word “Stalin would 
not have changed his resolve in the slightest way, but the possibility 
of surprise which remained my last weapon would have been eliminated. 
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Every preliminary hint ... would have cost the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of our comrades’. One could only come to peace with one’s 
own conscience, and “‘then pray to God—not that He should help one, 
the support is not for us—but that He should give His blessing to him 
who is ready and determined to fight for his existence in a sacred and 
sacrificing manner’. 


In the 34 months of “this greatest fight of the world’s history” 
everything had gone according to plan, and the Command had never 
for a second lost the initiatjve. They had not been deceived in any but 
one thing—they had no idea how gigantic had been Russia’s prepara- 
tions against Germany and Europe, and how immense the danger, 
how terribly near they had come to the destruction of Germany and of 
Europe. He could only say this now because the enemy lay defeated, 
and could not rise again. This was due not only to the bravery and 
perseverance of the German soldier, but to the sacrifice of all those who 
were marching with them—Finns, Rumanians, Italians, Hungarians, 
and Slovaks, while the Croats were on their way there, and Spaniards, 
Belgians, Dutch, Danes, Norwegians, and even Frenchmen had joined 
this huge front. 

After emphasizing that the High Command communiqués were 
always reports of the truth, he announced that prisoners taken now 
numbered 24 million, the guns captured or destroyed 22,000, the tanks 
over 18,000, and the ’planes destroyed, over 14,500. The area con- 
quered was about twice the size of the Germany of 1933. 

Along the entire front they had seen what Bolshevism could make 
of men. The enemy was “an opponent who fights out of animal blood- 
thirst, on the one hand, and out of cowardice and fear of their commis- 
sars, on the other’. The so-called Soviet paradise was really ‘‘just one 
armament factory at the cost of the living standard of these people—an 
armament factory against Europe. And against this cruel, bestial 
animal-like opponent...our soldiers have gained these victories’. 
He went on to eulogize the valour of the men in all the Services, with 
special praise for the infantry, some of whom had marched on their 
feet as much as 2} to 3,000,km. since the Spring. In the course of 
history they had never been surpassed in forward marches—they 
could only be beaten by the feats of some English regiments in running 
away. He also gave high praise to the organizations behind the front, 
which had repaired roads, railways, and bridges, and altered over 15,000 
km. of railway to the German gauge. Then there was the achievement 
of delivering to the-armies the weapons and ammunition. This was a 
problem of transport, and yet they were able to maintain fully the 
output of arms at the same time from the factories. They had been 
able to do this because ““We put into the service of this war an entire 
Continent; we don’t speak of capital, but of the power of labour, which 
we put into this gervice 100 per cent’’. . 

After referring in sarcastic terms to the “‘unconquerable’’ tanks, 
“miracle” aeroplanes, and better cannons of the enemy Hitler con- 
cluded with an appeal for support for the Winter Relief Fund, 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, 
OCTOBER 9 


IN a Message to Congress on Oct. 9 urging speedy revision of the 
Neutrality Act Mr. Roosevelt pointed out that world conditions had 
“changed violently” since the first Act was passed in 1935, while that 
of 1939 was passed at a time when the true magnitude of the Nazj 
attempt to dominate the world was visualized by few persons. In the 
atmosphere of that time the Act seemed reasonable, but so did the 
Maginot Line. Since then devastation more widespread than ever before 
had been visited upon God’s earth, and the pattern of the future—the 
future as Hitler sought to shape it—was now as clear and as ominous as 
headlines in the newspapers. 

Americans, he went on, had never been neutral in thought during 
these war years; they had never been indifferent to the fate of Hitler's 
victims. And increasingly they had become aware of the peril to them- 
selves. ‘““‘We know’, he said, ‘“‘that we could not defend ourselves in 
Long Island Sound or San Francisco Bay. That would be too late”, 
It was necessary, then, that the Government should not be handicapped 
in carrying out the announced policy of Congress and the people, and 
for this revision of the Neutrality Act was essential; but the revision he 
suggested did not call for a declaration of war. Under the Act they had 
established certain areas as zones of combat into which their ships might 
not proceed. Hitler proclaimed certain far larger areas as combat 
areas into which neutral ships could proceed only at their own peril. 
“We know now’”’, he went on, “‘that Hitler recognizes no limitation on 


any zone of combat in any part of the Seven Seas. He has struck at our 
ships and at the lives of our sailors within the waters of the Western 
Hemisphere . . . he considers the entire world his own battlefield’. 


He recommended the repeal of Section 6 of the Act of Nov. 4, 1939, 
which prohibited the arming of ships engaged in foreign trade. The: 
practice of arming merchant ships for defence had never been prohibited 
by international law, and until 1937 it had never been prohibited by the 
United States; throughout their whole history merchantmen had been 
armed whenever it was considered necessary for their defence. Now it 
was an imperative need, and one of extreme urgency. Their ships 
were sailing the seas on missions connected with the defence of the 
United States, and it was not just that their crews should be denied the 
means of defending themselves. 

Already, he said, they had taken many precautions against the danger 
of mines, and it seemed incongruous that they had authority to 
“degauss’’ ships, but no authority to arm them against bombers, sub- 
marines, or raiders. There were other phases of the Act which called 
for early reconsideration. It was essential to their owr defence that 
they ceased giving the definite assistance they were now giving to the 
aggressors; ‘‘for in effect we are inviting their control of the seas by 
keeping our ships out of the ports of our own friends’. Vast numbers 0! 
ships were being launched, and they were carrying food and supplies te 
belligerent ports to withstand Hitler’s Juggernaut. Most of the vita 
goods were being delivered, yet many of them were being sunk, and @s 
they approached full production it would be increasingly necessat\ 
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to deliver American goods under the American flag. ‘“We cannot and 
should not’, he declared, ‘‘depend on the strained resources of the 
exiled nations, Norway and Holland, to deliver our goods. Nor should 
we be forced to masquerade American-owned ships behind the flags of 
our sister republics’. 

Nowadays, he reminded them, under the control exercised by the 
Government, no ship, no cargo, could leave the United States save on 
amerrand which had first been approved by Governmental authority. 
And the test of that approval was whether exportation would promote 
the defence of the country. 


He concluded by emphasizing the seriousness of the military situation, 
declaring that they would be blind if they did not recognize that Hitler 
was determined to expend all the resources and all the force and man- 
power at his command to crush Russia and Britain. He knew he was 
racing against time; he had heard the rumblings of revolt among the 
enslaved peoples—including Germans and Italians, and he feared the 
mounting force of American aid. It was America’s duty as never before 
to extend more and more assistance and ever more swiftly to Britain 
and Russia, and to everyone fighting slavery. ‘The ultimate fate of the 
Western Hemisphere lies in the balance’’, he said, and concluded: 

“I say to you solemnly that if Hitler’s present military plans are 
brought to a successful fulfilment we Americans shall be forced to fight 
in defence of our own homes and our own freedom in a war as costly 
and as devastating as that which now rages on the Russian front. 
Hitler has offered a challenge which we as Americans can not and will 
not tolerate. We will not let Hitler prescribe the waters of the world on 
which our ships may travel. ... We cannot permit the affirmative 
defence of our rights to be annulled and diluted by sections of the 
Neutrality Act which have no realism in the light of the unscrupulous 
ambition of madmen. We Americans have determined our course. We 
intend to maintain the security and integrity and honour of our country. 
We intend to maintain the policy of protecting the freedom of the seas 
against domination by any foreign Power which has become crazed with 
the desire to control the world.” 


LORD BEAVERBROOK’S BROADCAST, OCTOBER 12 


IN a world broadcast on Oct. 12 Lord Beaverbrook described what 
had been achieved during his visit to Moscow. He began with a warm 
tribute to the Americans, who, he said, ‘“‘sustained and supported us 
in everything. They gave us their entire confidence and trust in all 
our operations. How much we owe to Averell Harriman and his 
colleagues we can never tell. Certainly the debt cannot be repaid’. 
Before going to the Kremlin they tried to anticipate Stalin’s 
questions, and prepared answers which were translated into Russian, 
so when the questions came they were able to hand over the answers 
to Stalin all typed out in his own language. Broadly, the conclusions 
were that out of the resources of Britain and the United States the 
Russians were now being supplied with much that they asked for, 
and certainly with all that at present they could give them. The 
numbers of tanks and aircraft Stalin asked for had been promised, and 
the full numbers promised for October had been provided. Guns and 
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raw materials were ahs promised, and of all these practically everything 
asked by Russia had been agreed. Petroleum products had been 
provided by the United States according to the Russian requirements; 
several raw materials remained, however, for further inquiry in 
London and in Washington. 

It was on Sept. 30 that Stalin’s demands were finally formulated, 
after 3 days of listening to Russian needs, of considering these, and 
compiling lists. The interpreter anxiously read out each item. Mbpst 
things they were ready to supply, and “‘as the list rolled on Litvinoy 
sprang up from his seat, crying out with enthusiasm; Stalin’s relief 
was manifest. He was pleased, he was confident, he was satisfied’’. 

He was not an easy man to satisfy, but an exacting man, and a 
judge of values, with a knowledge of armaments both vast and wide, 
comparable only to that of Mr. Churchill. “I have never before known 
another man,”’ said Lord Beaverbrook, “‘whose knowledge and under- 
standing of the munitions of war could compare with Churchill.” 

He went on to emphasize that it was on behalf of the workers of 
Britain and America that he had made these promises. He and 
Mr. Harriman had pledged their faith as well. ‘““We have spoken the 
word. But you must do the deed.... Stalin’ trusts us, Harriman and 
me. He puts his faith in our pledges. He believes we speak truly on 
your behalf. He thinks that what we have promised you can perform. 
I think so, too.” 

After a tribute to the efficiency and big output of the Russian 
munition factories, he said they had most skilfully developed 2 new 
types of aircraft, the M.I.G.3 fighter, corresponding in performance 
to the Hurricane and Spitfire, and the Stormovik dive-bomber, which 
was heavily armed and had proved an outstanding success. He also 
described how a new airfield for the reception of the aircraft they 
were sending Russia had been completed in 30 days, though forest 
had first to be cleared and a swamp drained. 

The Russians told him much about German tank production; they 
believed that the Germans started the campaign with 30,000 and were 
using 14,000 in the present offensive against Moscow. “Let us, then,” 
he said, ‘‘aim at 30,000 tanks, let us say we will mobilize so many for 
the day when our defensive operations are abandoned in favour of 
the attack.” 

Stalin knew the people of Britain meant to fight to a conclusion, to 
carry on till victory, and “‘it is my belief,’ he said, ‘that the people 
of Russia are possessed of the same determination’’. It was a sombre 
hour, however; and dark with fate. Russia’s armies were in dire 
peril; her agony was heart-breaking, but the morale of her people 
was unbroken; an army of men united under one banner, with ability 
to defend themselves and conquer their enemy. 

They in Great Britain must not fail in their self-denial. ‘We will 
forgo food from abroad if the ships are needed for Russia,’’ he con- 
cluded; ‘‘we will give up all of our leisure if munitions are required to 
defend their cities. Shadows we will endure with them, and sunshine 
we will share with them. Stalin must be sustained. The Soviet Union 
must be enabled to enter the spring campaign with adequate supplies 
of all munitions of war. These are the promises we made to Stalin 
in your name. These are the pledges that we shall carry out.” 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
September 30 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: 

Against Germany: Stettin and Hamburg docks bombed in night by 
powerful forces; subsidiary attacks on Cherbourg and Havre. An 
enemy fighter shot down. Eight aircraft- missing. Offensive patrols 
flown over aerdromes, and at Lannion a bomber set on fire and dispersal 
points and gun positions raked with fire. Two fighters missing. News 
Service: Stettin attack lasted 5 hours; many large fires started on rail- 
ways, docks, etc.; and at Hamburg many bombs fell on Blohm and Voss 
yards. During day 2 armed merchantmen attacked off Cherbourg; one 
set on fire. Off Norwegian coast the largest ship in a heavily guarded 
convoy hit with a torpedo. One fighter missing. 

German communiqué: A freighter and a destroyer sunk east of Great 
Yarmouth in night. Harbour areas on Scottish east coast and south- 
east England bombed. Enemy aircraft over North German coastal 
areas in night, a few penetrating to environs of Berlin. Some dead and 
wounded among civilians by bombs being dropped in residential 
quarters, particularly in Hamburg. Eleven British bombers destroyed 
in the 24 hours. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: On Sept. 27 150 German aircraft destroyed; 
28 Russian lost, and on Sept. 28 65 German and 27 Russian. Poltava 
evacuated after stubborn fighting. 

Supplementary: In central sector 2 regiments of enemy 268th infantry 
division routed, and over 1,800 men left on battlefield. Press reports: 
Substantial reinforcements from Moscow had arrived in Leningrad by 
the railway via Vologda. In past few days 3 Nazi attacks on Leningrad 
repelled with heavy losses, and in last day of these the 260th Division 
lost over 1,000 men killed and wounded. Moscow Radio: Three German 
aerodromes bombed and 73 aircraft destroyed on central front recently. 

German communiqué: East of Dnieper major enemy forces wiped out 
and several thousand prisoners taken. In northern sector of front 210 
enemy pill-boxes stormed in an infantry attack on 2 previous days. 
Transport trains in area round Kharkov raided, and destruction of 
railways east of Leningrad and of installation of Murmansk railway 
continuing. 

News Agency: Heavy losses inflicted on enemy when counter-attacks 
made on Southern front. On Lake’ Ladoga all islands formerly held by 
Finns now recaptured by them; and counter attacks north-east of 
Leningrad between Ladoga and Onega repulsed. 

Italian report: During past few days Italian force carried out opera- 
tion of great scope on a front 60 miles north of the Dnieper, inflicting 
heavy losses and taking over 5,000 prisoners. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Admiralty: In operations in Central Mediterranean for passage of 
convoy 13 Italian aircraft, 10 of which bombers, destroyed; 3 naval 
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fighters lost but crews of 2 saved. H.M.S. Nelson hit by one torpedo 
and her speed slightly reduced; no casualties on board. During the 
operations reports were received that an Italian naval force at sea; it 
took evading action and could not be brought to battle. 

R.A.F.: Palermo bombed on night of Sept. 28; direct hits on power 
station, on shipping, and in dry dock area, and the aerodrome and sea- 
plane base bombed previous day, seriously damaging 2 bombers, 6 
seaplanes, and a flying boat. Rhodes bombed on night of Sept. 27, caus- 
ing very large explosion and fires in harbour works and gutting a build- 
ing at the Guvernorate. An enemy aircraft destroyed and others 
severely damaged. 

German communiqué: A British merchantman damaged and a bomber 
shot down in Mediterranean. 

Italian communiqué: Cagliari and Catania machine gunned and 
scatter-bombed the previous day; slight damage and no casualties. 
Two raiders destroyed at Cagliari. Over the Mediterranean a scouting 
‘plane engaged 6 enemy fighters, shooting down 3. Eventually forced 
down itself, but part of crew saved. A Blenheim also shot down. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Heavy dust storm at Tobruk. Patrols aggressive on 
frontier. 

R.A.F.: Bardia attacked by R.A.F. Fleet Air Arm and South Africans 
several tithes in past 48 hours. A ship badly damaged, petrol dumps set 
on fire, aircraft on ground, destroyed, and barracks damaged. Three 
aircraft missing from these and Mediterranean actions. 

G.H.Q. Nairobi: Italian commander at Wolchefit and 3,000 prisoners 
in British hands. Patriot forces in Lake Tana area had recently 
established themselves between Wolchefit and Gondar, thus helping to 
force surrender of former. 

German communiqué: Jetties and arms dumps at Tobruk attacked by 
dive-bombers. 

Italian communiqué: Camps and stores at Tobruk bombed on Sept. 27 
by German aircraft; violent explosions and vast fires. Targets near 
Tobruk and Mersa Matruh bombed by Italians on night of Sept. 28. 


October 1 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in night not on a large scale but included a 
fairly sharp attack on an English north-east coastal district, which 
ceased before midnight. Considerable damage and a number of casual- 
ties, some fatal. One raider destroyed. 

Against Germany: Hamburg and Stettin again bombed in night, 
causing large fires and setting oil tanks alight. Cherbourg docks, 
Nantes oil depots and shipyards, St. Nazaire docks, and Lorient 
aerodrome also attacked. Off Dutch coast a large supply ship in convoy 
hit amidships and a smaller one set on fire. Aerodromes in occupied 
territory attacked by fighters. One aircraft missing. During day in 
sweeps over Channel 2 enemy fighters destroyed without loss, and in 
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attacks on 8 E-boats off French coast 2 badly damaged and all brought 
tostandstill. Two fighters missing. 

German communiqué: Newcastle shipyards attacked in night by 
strong formation; numerous fires and explosions in docks, etc. Attacks 
also on targets in east coast of England and Scotland. Bombs dropped 
in night on residential quarters of various towns in Germany and on 
Baltic coast; civilians killed and injured, and several houses destroyed. 
Single ‘planes attempting to attack Berlin forced to turn back. Three 
raiders destroyed. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: On Sept. 29 26 enemy aircraft destroyed; 
9 Russian lost. One reconnaissance ‘plane shot down over Moscow. 
Supplementary: An air squadron on north-westerly part of the front in 
one day destroyed 80 cars, over 20 armoured cars, and 4 tanks, and set 
fire to 2 large dumps of stores and equipment. Another on the western 
part in 10 days destroyed 60 tanks, 20 A.A. guns and 420 cars, and 
another on south-western part destroyed on Sept. 28 70 cars, 14 
tanks, and 10 armoured cars. 

German communiqué: East ot Dnieper operations continuing success- 
fully, and east of Dnepropetrovsk several enemy batteries captured. 
To north Russian mechanized forces routed and 45 out of 80 tanks 
destroyed. Military targets in Moscow bombed in night. Semi-official 
report: Leningrad shelled by heavy guns previous day. Bombs dropped. 
on battleship October Revolution, and harbour works at Oranienbaum 
and shipping also bombed. Further enemy attempts to land on coast 
of Ladoga repulsed with heavy loss. 

Berlin spokesman: No information for the present as to develop- 
ments, since military operations of such magnitude and moment wére 
impending that the High Command, out of precaution, obliged to 
withhold from enemy any information that might be of military value. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Gerbini and Comiso aerodromes, Sicily, bombed and 
machine-gunned on night of Sept. 28. Enemy fighters engaged; one 
destroyed and others damaged, and 2 or more aircraft destroyed on 
ground. 

Italian communiqué: An aerodrome in Sicily bombed previous day by 
aircraft; one shot down. A Red Cross rescue ’plane attacked By 7 
Hurricanes, 2 of which shot down by fighters which intervened. Five 
submarines attacked the British naval formation on which heavy losses 
had been inflicted by Italian aircraft, and scored torpedo hits on 2 units. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Dust storms continuing at Tobruk. R.A.F.: Tripoli 
raided by heavy bombers on night of Sept. 29, parked motor transport 
set on fire and the aerodrome, railway, motor garages, and other build- 
ings hit. Resulting fire seen 100.miles away. Benghazi attacked same 
night, with several hits on a cargo ship, and in day traffic on road from 
there to Tripoli attacked, troops machine-gunned, and a transport park 
near Sirte hit. One aircraft missing from these and Mediterranean 
actions. 
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German communiqué: Camps near Tobruk bombed in previous day 
with good results. 

Italian communiqué: Positions and depots at Mersa Matruh bombed, 
and the quay at Tobruk by the Germans. Benghazi and Tripoli raided: 
roads and private houses damaged. Two raiders shot down. 


October 2 (Thursday) 


, WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Several aircraft over south-east coast in night. Bombs 
dropped in an east of England area, in a rural area in Midlands, and in 
the south-west. Little damage and very few casualties. 

Against Germany: Stuttgart bombed in night, other places in West 
and South-West Germany, and Calais, Boulogne, and Ostend docks. 
One enemy fighter destroyed and another damaged. Shipping off 
Frisian Islands also attacked and a cargo ship set on fire. One air- 
craft missing. During day 7 enemy aircraft destroyed in Channel 
sweeps, a barge set on fire off Dunkirk, 2 motor vessels bombed off 
Norway, and a factory on shore blown up. Three fighters missing. 

German communiqué: A merchant ship sunk in harbour at the Faroe 
Islands. War targets bombed effectively on British east and south 
coasts, and at several aerodromes. A British E-boat in the Channel sunk 
and another badly damaged. Some bombs dropped at random on 
various places in South-West Germany in night; damage insignificant 
only. News Agency: Dover harbour bombed in night; fires and ex- 
plosions caused. Several aerodromes in south-eastern England and the 
Midlands attacked; 3 aircraft destroyed on the ground. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting everywhere previous day and night. On 
Sept. 30 20 German aircraft destroyed; 9 Russian lost. Supplementary: 
In 2 days in one sector in south-west over 2,700 Germans killed, and 500 
prisoners, 41 guns, 16 A.A. guns, 17 mortars, several tanks, etc., cap- 
tured. 

Priceless aid being given to the Odessa garrison by guerrillas, one 
band of whom in September made 18 raids on supply columns, killed 
over 200 men, and captured much material. Another destroyed 7 large 
bridges and mined the road at 16 points, blowing up 6 lorries full of 
Rumanians. * 

Izvestia: 4 more villages captured near Leningrad, and an unimport- 
ant hill near Staraya-Russa. 

German communiqué: Operations proceeding according to plan. East 
of the Dnieper between Sept. 28 and 30 Italian troops took over 8,000 
prisoners and inflicted heavy and bloody losses. In Karelia the Finns 
captured Petrozavodsk previous day. Moscow and Leningrad bombed. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian communiqué: Nicosia airport bombed in night. A formation of 
8 Hurricanes attacked by pursuit planes off Sicily; 2 shot down, 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Artillery fire forced enemy to withdraw from positions 
near south-west sector of Tobruk defences. R.A.F.: Tripoli heavily 
bombed on night of Sept. 30, starting a large fire among transport con- 
centrations. Benghazi, Barce, and Gambut aerodromes, and transport 
on coast road also bombed Four aircraft missing. 

Italian communiqué: A British bomber destroyed on coast and targets 
in Tobruk bombed by Germans. Benghazi raided; also a few villages, 
where a hospital hit, and Tripoli, where a hospital damaged. 


October 3 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in night chiefly over coast on north-east and 
south-east England. Bombs at several points and some damage. 
Casualties feared heavy in one north-east town. Bombs also in south- 
east Scotland and elsewhere; damage slight and no casualties reported. 
Three raiders destroyed by night fighters. 

Against Germany: Brest attacked in night; the German warships 
still there. St. Nazaire docks and shipyards also bombed, and aero- 
dromes in occupied territory by fighters on patrol. All aircraft re- 
turned. During day a supply ship escorted by 7 flak ships attacked off 
Gravelines; one of latter sunk, the supply ship and 3 flak ships set on 
fire, and other 3 badly damaged. Ostend docks bombed, several fires 
started, and an enemy fighter destroyed. Three fighters missing. 

German communiqué: Newcastle attacked again in night by a strong 
formation with pronounced effect, also military targets on east and 
south-east coast and several aerodromes. Three British ‘planes shot 
down in the Channel area previous day. No enemy aircraft over Reich 
territory. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting on whole front. On Oct. 1 16 enemy 
aircraft destroyed; 8 Russian lost. A U-boat sunk by a unit of the 
Northern Fleet. Supplementary: On north-western front 2 enemy 
regiments defeated and over 1,500 men killed. Valuable documents 
captured. In western direction of the front operations in enemy’s rear 
ended in over 3,000 Germans being killed and 32 tanks destroyed, and in 
one section of south-west front over 2,700 killed, and 300 prisoners, 
41 guns, 17 mortars, and many other arms captured. 

German communiqué: Operations continuing successfully. Military 
targets in Moscow and arms works south-east of Kharkov bombed in 
night. Wireless report: Leningrad shelled previous day; also shipping at 
Kronstadt and Oranienbaum. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian. communiqué: Aerodromes in Cyprus attacked, causing con- 
siderable fires, 
NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
. German communiqué: Harbour works at Mersa Matruh and Tobruk 
dive bombed on Oct. 1, and 3 British ‘planes shot down off Libyan coast. 
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Italian communiqué: Dive bombing by Italian and German ’planes at 
Tobruk and Mersa Matruh. Benghazi town again raided; one raider 
forced down and the pilot captured. 


October 4 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over England and Scotland in hight. 
Only a few bombs, and no casualties reported. 

German communiqué: Three ships sunk by bombers east of Yar- 
mouth, and attacks also made on aerodromes in eastern England. Two 
churches at Rotterdam destroyed in night, a Dutch hospital ship sunk, 
and civilians killed and injured by British bombers. No operations 
over Reich territory. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: A German supply ship sunk in the Atlantic by a war- 
ship. 
German communiqué: U-boats sank 4 cargo ships in Atlantic. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting everywhere during night. On Oct. 2 
51 enemy aircraft destroyed; 19 Russian lost. Supplementary: Letters 
captured revealed a slackening of discipline in a number of German 
units. British fighters in one sector brought down 4 Germans without 
loss. In one sector of Ukraine front some 500 lorries ‘captured and 25) 
motor cycles. Bombers on the Leningrad front destroyed on one day 
33 cars full of infantry. Jzvestia: High Command orders captured 
showed that 2 regiments had refused to attack. An important town and 
rail centre on Karelian Isthmus sector recaptured. Red Star: The 
Finns had been persistently but vainly attacking for several days on 
shores of Ladoga, and in last battle lost 1,200 killed. Naval communi- 
qué: Large Russian forces which fought their way out of Finnish 
encirclement and reached shores of Lake rescued, after killing 18,000 
Finns, and were now fighting on the approaches to Leningrad after an 
evacuation comparable with Dunkirk. In Barents Sea 3 German 
transports sunk. 

Tass Agency: Two German regiments which crossed Litsa river 40 
miles from Murmansk surrounded and forced to retire, losing probably 
over 1,600 killed and several thousand wounded. 

German communiqué: Large scale operations in progress. A transport 
of some 20,000 tons sunk by aircraft in Black Sea, and in night war 
targets in Moscow and Leningrad bombed. Berlin-wireless: In southern 
sector previous day an armoured division penetratec deeply into 
enemy positions, destroyed considerable forces, and captured 23 guns. 
In air attacks on enemy’s rear 20 trains completely or partly destroyed 
and munitions train blown up. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA ' 
Italian communiqué: Cantanzaro railway station and some houses hilt 
-by bombs, 2 people killed and 11 wounded. 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Several important raids from Tobruk previous day, 
forcing enemy out of strong points, inflicting considerable casualties, 
ind blowing up munition dumps. In the frontier area reconnaissances 
made deep into enemy lines and dugouts and hangars destroyed by 
gunfire opposite Rasel Medawar. 

k.A.F.: Benghazi and Bardia raided 2 nights running; moles and 
shipping hit at former and 2 large fires started at latter, which also, 
attacked in day by South Africans. Near Sidi Barrani several German 
fighters damaged by S.A. fighters, and Bardia raided also in day by 
S.A. bombers. Motor transport between Tokra and Barce and at 
Gazala and camps on Tobruk—Bardia road machine-gunned. Four 
aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Tobruk bombed effectively in night. 

Italian communiqué: Benghazi raided; some material damage, but 
no casualties. One raider destroyed. The station and railway plants 
at Mersa Matruh squarely hit by Italian bombers, which also attacked 
Tobruk. 


October 5 (Sunday) 


s WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over an east coast area in night; slight 
damage only, and one casualty. 

Against Germany: Docks at Dunkirk, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and 
Brest bombed in night, and aerodromes at Aalborg, Denmark, attacked 
by Coastal Command. In evening an aerodrome in northern France 
heavily attacked, and flak ships off the coast damaged. One aircraft 
missing. 

German communiqué: Military targets on English east and south- 
east coasts bombed in night. No flights over Reich territory. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: On Oct 3, 41 enemy aircraft destroyed; 18 
Russian lost. During day 2 brought down on approaches to Moscow. 
Supplementary: In one sector aircraft destroyed 15 tanks and 30 
lorries full of infantry, and in the western zone a raid on a mechanized 
column destroyed 33 motor cars, 4 companies of infantry, and a squad- 
ron of cavalry. In approaches to Odessa naval troops destroyed an 
S.S. battalion, and, in all, killed or wounded over 1,000 Germans. 

Pravda: Position in Ukraine very much improved, and in one 
sector 30 villages recaptured in last 3 days. Much booty taken and 
many prisoners, including a Rumanian Divisonal Staff. In other area 
an advance of 20 miles made in 36 hours. 

Red Star: In one Leningrad sector an advance of between 2 and 3 
miles, after intense fighting. 

Moscow wireless: In central sector several inhabited points captured 
in advances up to 12$ miles in which aircraft took important part, 
routing tanks, etc., besides paralysing German aircraft. 

German communiqué: Operations progressing favourably. In fighting 
in Perekop area and during mopping-up in Peninsula south of Dnieper 
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mouth and in small islands in Black Sea over 12,000 prisoners captured, 
with 34 tanks, 175 guns, and 472 machine-guns during Sept. 24-29 
Assault boats from Oesel captured Abrika island, to the south. An 
important arms factory south-east of Kharkov bombed in night; also 
targets in Moscow and Leningrad. 

News Agency: The Kirov works seriously damaged in the shelling 
of Leningrad by heavy guns. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 3 
R.A.F.: The rail junction, power station, and arms factory at 
Marina di Catanzaro bombed on Oct. 3 from a low level; hits on all 
objectives and factories buildings demolished. 
Italian communiqué: Malta air bases bombed successfully; also 
airfields at Nicosia and Larnaca. Enemy ships sunk at Paphos. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Bardia and targets nearby heavily bombed on day and 
night of Oct. 3; also a camp near Sollum by South Africans. Many 
reconnaissance flights made. One aircraft missing from these and 
Mediterranean actions. 

German communiqué: Unloading stations and stores at Tobruk and 
Mersa Matruh dive-bombed with good effect. wo British fighters 
shot down. 

Italian communiqué: Intense bombing of quays and harbours at 
Tobruk and barracks, etc., at Mersa Matruh, causing fires and explo- 
sions. Benghazi attacked, 3 raiders brought down. 


October 6 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Slight activity in night in coastal areas of east and 
south-west. No bombs reported. Ascertained that a raider destroyed 
off east coast on night of Oct 3. 

Against Germany: Shipping off Ostend attacked by fighters in day, 
a trawler sunk and 2 badly damaged. One fighter missing. 

German communiqué: A merchant ship sunk west of Brest and 
targets in the Shetlands bombed during day, and in night harbours in 
south-east England attacked. No flights over Reich territory. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting on whole front. On Oct. 4, 63 enemy 
aircraft destroyed; 25 Russian lost. A German transport sunk in the 
Barents Sea. Supplementary: One air unit on western zone destroyed 
45 tanks, 160 lorries, 156 motor-cycles and about a battalion of in- 
fantry; also brought down 19 aircraft in air combats. The Black Sea 
Fleet Air Arm in one day dispersed 10 infantry battalions, and des- 
troyed 6 tanks, 33 armoured cars, 13 lorries with troops, and 5 guns. 

German communiqué: Further successes previous day. At Strelna, 
West of Leningrad, an attempted landing, supported by forts of Kron- 
stadt and by naval batteries, frustrated, while heavy Russian attacks 
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intended to break through ring round Leningrad from direction of the 
city failed, with heavy losses. Several transports full of troops sunk. 
Harbours in Sea of Azov, a junction west of Moscow, and military 
targets in Leningrad bombed in night. 

Berlin wireless: Air attacks intensified against transport, tank 
columns, gun positions, aerodromes, etc., with special successes against 
railways. In one area 44 lines bombed, and 14 trains destroyed and 
93 damaged. Russian air defence nowhere effective in this area, and 
83 bombers destroyed. Spanish aircraft took part, for first time, on 
Oct. 3. 

Berlin spokesman: A vast operation begun on night of Oct. 1 which 
would carry Moscow in one irresistible rush. Attacks launched from 
north-west (south of Valdai Hills) and south-west (from Roslavl, 75 
miles $.S.E. of Smolensk). 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Vichy communiqué: The liner Théophile Gautier sunk by a submarine 
in the Aegean on Oct. 4. To protect her from British submarines, whose 
recent aggressions cost the merchant marine 2 tankers and 2 cargo 
ships, the Ministry of Marine agreed to allow the liner to join an 


B Italian escorted convoy. It was believed that she was particularly 


watched and that the British Navy swore not to allow the ship, which 
took part in the defence of Syria, to return to France. The steamer 
Oued Yguem sunk by a submarine, presumably British, in the Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea. 

Italian communiqué: Catania raided previous day; 4 people injured, 
and 2 raiders brought down. A British plane brought down in the 
Mediterranean by a warship. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

German communiqué: The town and harbour of Tobruk hit by dive 
bombers on night of Oct. 4, and Suez dock also attacked. 

Italian communiqué: Benghazi and Barce towns raided; houses 
damaged and 4 civilians injured. Two raiders destroyed, and one over 
Tripoli. Prisoners and arms captured on Solium front by advanced 
Italo-German detachments, and 2 aircraft brought down by German 
fighters. Port installations at Tobruk attacked in day by a series of 
waves of German and Italian bombers; barracks and stores hit, and 
several advanced aerodromes also attacked. Bombs on native market 
at Gondar killed 9 natives. 


October 7 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Bombs at a point in south-west England in night; no 
damage. 
German communiqué: Important war targets on south-west England 
bombed in night. No flights over Reich territory. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Especially fierce fighting during day in the 
Vyazma and Briansk sectors. On Oct. 5 42 enemy “‘craft destroyed; 
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27 Russian lost. Another large enemy transport sunk in Barents Sea, 
Supplementary: In south-western direction 2 Austrian battalions 
routed, and much booty captured. On approaches to Leningrad 19 
enemy forts demolished, and many guns and tanks put out of action, 
Guerrillas operating successfully in Smolensk district. 

Red Star: Timoshenko’s forces had counter-attacked in various 
sectors; in one area 62 out of 81 enemy tanks destroyed by air bombing. 
Extremely fierce fighting in many sectors of central front, and some 
wedges driven into Russian positions. In 3 sectors alone over 1,00) 
Germans killed, 198 tanks crippled, and 31 aircraft shot down. 

Intense fighting in Murmansk area for 18 days; at least 1,400 enemy 
casualties. Moscow wireless: Round Hang at least 4,000 Finns killed 
to date. Tass Agency: Germans outside Leningrad forced to dig in, 
and in 2 days’ fighting several thousand killed. 

British Air Ministry: Enemy bombers attacked an R.A.F. aerodrome 
in Russia previous day; were driven off without doing damage, 3 being 
destroyed and many others badly damaged. 

German communiqué: A great battle fought in area north of Sea of 
Azov; German troops, by side of their allies, pursuing defeated enemy, 
and had penetrated deep into his rear and captured the Russian 9th 
Army staff. The C.-in-C. escaped by ’plane. Another Russian attempt 
to land on coast west of Leningrad repelled, and most of ships sunk. 
Arms works at Rostov and military targets in Moscow and Leningrad 
bombed in night. Berlin spokesman: Mariupol and Berdyansk, on 
Sea of Azov, captured. 

News Agency: A big Soviet thrust previous day outside Leningrad 
with tanks, aircraft, etc., made ‘“‘in vain’’. 

Berlin wireless: Among prisoners taken in northern sector previous 
day were many women who had taken part in actual fighting. On 
Eastern front air attacks hit 30 transport trains and completely 
destroyed 8 laden trains. 





MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty: Submarines in the Mediterranean had recently sunk or 
seriously damaged 11 more enemy ships, i.e., a torpedo boat of General: 
class, a supply ship of 3,500 tons, a sailing ship full of troops, and a 
guard vessel sunk, and two tankers of some 6,000 tons hit and serious! 
damaged (one set on fire) and 2 transports of 5,000 tons, a large supply 
ship, and 2 medium sized ones hit by torpedoes, but extent of damage 
not possible to establish. 

R.A.F.: Aerodromes and seaplane bases at Marsala, Gherbini, and 
Catania attacked on night of Oct. 5, and several aircraft severely 
damaged. On night of Oct. 4 Trapani, Marsala, and Licata attacked, 
gun positions machine-gunned, float ‘planes damaged, and hangars 
and slipways bombed. The Fleet Air Arm from Malta attacked 3 large 
ships on Oct. 5, leaving 2 sinking and the other damaged in a convoy 
of 4 steaming south from Ionian Sea. No aircraft damaged. 

Italian communiqué: Catania and Licata districts raided; no damage. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA , 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk patrols active everywhere on night of Oct. ° 
and throughout ‘previous day. Much information secured and 2 
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Jtalians captured. In frontier area one patrol overwhelmed by superior 
forces, and an officer and:8 men missing. 

k.A.F.: Tripoli bombed on night of Oct. 5, a large tanker set on 
ire, and direct hits seen in 2 other ships and on a group of lighters. 
Benghazi heavily bombed on nights of Oct. 4 and 5, one ship hit 
‘ausing a fire and many explosions, and another, at Outer Mole, hit, 
followed by a terrific explosion. Benina and Barce landing grounds 
|so attacked and power stations and repair shops set on fire. Bardia 
yombed previous day, also munition dumps north-west of town. 
outh Africans engaged enemy fighters in Sidi Omar area, shot down 
me and severely damaged others. Three aircraft missing from these 
and Mediterranean actions. 

German communiqué: Tobruk harbour attacked previous day with 
ood effect. Suez roadstead bombed on night of Oct. 5; 2 cargo ships 
estroyed and 2 others heavily hit. 

Italian communiqué: An airport near Mersa Matruh and land targets 
ut Tobruk bombed successfully. Tripoli raided in night; most of the 

bombs in the sea. A British ‘plane destroyed when attacking Gondar. 


October 8 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Activity in night on small scale; a few aircraft over 
and mainly in south-west England and South Wales. Bombs at 
several points; some damage and a few casualties, including fatal. 
German communiqué: No enemy flights over the Reich. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty: The auxiliary vessel Corfield sunk; no casualties. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 
Russian communiqué: Intense fighting in night everywhere, especially 
n directions of Vyazma and Briansk. In a south-western sector the 
nir force destroyed 64 tanks and armoured cars, 130 lorries, and several 
trol tanks. Before Odessa in 2 days 4 battalions of Rumanians 
outed. Aircraft destroyed 57 lorries and much other material on 


ppproaches to Leningrad, and shot down 7 enemy fighters. A group 


if aircraft ‘‘in the south-western direction’’ destroyed 35 lorries full of 
troops, 3 armoured cars, several guns, and about a battalion of infantry. 
‘he Baltic Sea Fleet Air Arm in 2 days destroyed 6 aircraft, 20 tanks, 
36 lorries with troops, and a number of guns, etc. Later: Fighting 
ll day, particularly fierce in directions of Vyazma, Briansk, and 


Melitopol. Orel evacuated after fierce battles. On Oct. 6 19 German 
ircraft destroyed; 12 Russian lost. On Oct. 7 10 raiders shot down 


ear Moscow, and, during day, 6 more. 
Red Star: German tactics were to drive a wedge into Russian lines 


znd then make flank attacks; 300 tanks which penetrated to Russian 


ear all destroyed. Tanks broke through in Briansk and Vyazma 
egions, but Timoshenko now counter-attacking everywhere and 
nflicting immense losses. Tass Agency: Six aircraft brought down 
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previous day on approaches to Moscow, when solitary ‘planes tried to 
reach the city, but failed. 

Swedish report: Fighting going on round Poltava. In Leningrad 
area new counter-attacks by the Russians. 

German communiqué: While offensive and pursuit operations in full 
swing in Ukraine, break-through begun in central sector on Oct. 2 led 
to new series of tremendous battles of destruction. In Vyazma area 
alone several armies encircled and “approaching their inevitable 
annihilation”. Later: In operations from area east of Dnepropetrovsk 
a Panzer Army, reinforced by Italians, Hungarians, and Slovaks 
reached Sea of Azov and barred retreat of Russian 9th Army, defeating 
it in battle near Melitopol. A fast unit of a S.S. regiment pushed 
forward along coast to Berdiansk and joined up with Panzer forces 
coming from north. Six to 7 enemy divisions thus hemmed in, facing 
immediate annihilation. Weak remnants of enemy, attempting to 
retreat to Rostov, already being followed by the S.S. unit up to 


Mariupol. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Piraeus harbour bombed on night of Oct. 6, oil stores set 
on fire, and chemical works, warehouses, and pier facilities hit. Marsala 
air field, Gherbini dispersal area, and Licata warehouses bombed same 
night by Navy. Comiso aerodrome raided previous day; barracks, 
hangars, etc., seriously damaged. At Catania 5 direct hits on railway 
engine sheds. 

Haifa was raided during day; no casualties and damage slight only. 


Italian communiqué: Malta airport raided in night; large explosions 
seen. ° 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Tripoli raided on night of Oct. 6; direct hit on a large cargo 
ship and many bombs on Spanish Quay and on Moles. At Bardia 
fuel dumps set on fire. 

German communiqué: Suez roadsteads bombed; a large ship hit. 

Italian communiqué: Ascertained that in air fights at Sollium reporte: 
. on Oct. 6, 5 (not 2) enemy aircraft destroyed. Tripoli raided again, 
causing 5 deaths; damage insignificant. 


October 9 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


AIR OPERATIONS 
Against Germany: Offensive patrols during day over Channel and 
occupied territory. An enemy fighter destroyed in Calais area, and a sea- 
plane at Ostend, where ships attacked, one set on fire, another damaged, 
and a flak ship damaged, and a small tanker set on fire off Cherbourg. 
All aircraft returned. An enemy bomber shot down while approaching 
English south coast. 
German communiqué: Mining of British waters continued according 
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to plan. No flights over Reich territory. In first week of October 35 
British aircraft destroyed for loss of only 3 German. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty: The trawler Lady Shirley engaged a U-boat in the 
Atlantic, hit her with her 4 in. gun and forced her to surrender. The 
crew of 44 were landed at Gibraltar. The U-boat sank. One fatal 
casualty in the trawler. 


A GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting all day, especially fierce in areas of 
Vyazma, Briansk, and Melitopol. On Oct. 7 34 German aircraft 
destroyed; 17 Russian lost. Supplementary: Stubborn resistance against 
enemy who was throwing one division after another against Russian 
positions. Red Star: In Vyazma sector the enemy numerically superior 
in some places and able to push Russians back, but not everywhere, 
and they failed to capture Vyazma itself. Orel fighting lasted 3 days. 
German forces penetrated into western suburbs, and then Soviet ’planes 
made mass attack throughout day, and the town was retaken. Mean- 
while fresh defensive positions prepared east of the town and the 
Russians withdrew. The enemy suffered enormous losses battering 
against this line. On Oct. 8 the Germans tried to thrust northwards 
from the town but were countered by tanks in a battle lasting for 
hours; many of their tanks destroyed. t 

German communiqué: The far-reaching break-through in central 
sector had led to another great battle of annihilation. Three armies 
being attacked in rear round Briansk and threatened with annihilation. 
Together with forces encircled near Vyazma Timoshenko had thus 
sacrificed last thoroughly trained and equipped army capable of fighting 
on whole Russian front. Renewed attempts to break through ring west 
of Leningrad failed with heavy losses. 

Arms works south-east of Kharkov again bombed, and during night 
important war installations in Leningrad. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Italian communiqué: Haifa bombed by strong formations in night 
and oil refineries and stores hit, causing vast fires. All the aircraft 
returned. Localities on east coast of Sicily bombed in night; no damage 
or casualties. One raider brought down and crew captured. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: A number of tanks used by enemy on night of Oct. 7 
in areas east of Tobruk defences in attempts to regain mastery of 
no-man’s land. Patrols nevertheless continued to penetrate deeply into 
enemy positions and seriously damaged a tank. [n frontier area an 
enemy party dispersed by gunfire. 

R.A.F.: Tripoli heavily bombed on night of Oct. 7 and a cargo ship 
repeatedly hit and set on fire. Direct hits also on quays and seaplane 
base, and moored lighters destroyed. Two hits on a cargo ship off 
Tobruk, the crew taking to boats. Transport between Misurata and 
Sirte bombed previous day; many lorries destroyed and a large petrol 
tanker blown up. Gazala landing grounds dive-bombed on night of 
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Oct. 7 by naval aircraft; explosions and fires seen. One aircraft missing, 
Two German aircraft raiding Suez Canal zone same night brought down 
and crews captured. 

German communiqué: A battery position and loading facilities near 
Tobruk dive-bombed with good effect, and aerodromes at Mersa 
Matruh and elsewhere bombed on night of Oct. 7. 

Italian communiqué: The enemy repulsed on Tobruk front and some 
prisoners taken. Two aircraft shot down at Sollum by the Germans, 
who also raided an advanced airport, hitting stores and destroying ay 
aircraft on ground. Tripoli raided; slight damage only. A sortie from 
Walag (north-east of Gondar) resulted in destruction of British 
position of Ambar Diorgis, with capture of prisoners, arms, and 
material. 


October 10 (Friday) 


WESTERN EQYROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 


Against Germany: Shipping, etc., at Aalesund bombed in night, a 
large fish oil factory hit and low-level attacks made on ships, 2 of which 
hit. During day, patrols over Channel and Northern France without 
opposition, and off Dutch coast a supply ship hit. No aircraft missing 
day or night. 

Admiralty: Shipping and communications in Vest Fjord area of 


Norway attacked early on Oct. 8, a supply ship set on fire, and electric 
power pylons on Grond Island destroyed. During day a ship of 1,500 
tons hit and abandoned, and 2 supply ships of 2,000 tons in convoy off 
Bodo hit. All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Important installations in Faroe Islands 
attacked during day, and 4 cargo ships sunk north of British Isles. No 
flights over Reich territory. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting particularly intense in Vyazma 
Briansk, and Melitopol directions. On Oct. 8 39 German aircraft 
destroyed; 29 Russian lost. Supplementary: In one sector ‘‘in westerm 
direction” 65 tanks destroyed and over 1,000 Germans killed in 3 days. 
Two battalions charged in a state of intoxication; most of them killed 
In another much destruction done to supply lorries, mortar batteries 
etc., by air attacks. Red Star: Enemy aim of encircling Timoshenkos 
armies frustrated, action of Soviet aircraft and artillery having enabled 
armies to maintain a coordinated defence. ‘‘Enemy progress has cot- 
tinued, but over piles of his own dead”’ (telephoned from Briansk sector’. 
Nearly 3 tank divisions, 2 of motorized infantry, and 3 infantr 
divisions hurled against Soviet positions; succeeded in smashing 
defences in a number of places, but at terrific cost. Orel sector reporteé 
that southern claw of enemy move against Moscow held up by resistance 
just north of Orel. 

Pravda: Continuous air attacks kept up on enemy columns in Briansé 
and Vyazma sectors, mostly from very low level, owing to weather. 
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Tass Agency: In 5 days in Vyazma sector some 220 enemy tanks and 
140 lorries destroyed and between 7,000,and 8,000 Germans killed. 

Fierce fighting near Leningrad, where enemy continually throwing 
in fresh troops. Considerable advance by Russians in one sector. 
An attempted raid on Murmansk repulsed; 8 raiders brought down. 

German communiqué: Forces encircled in regions of Sea of Azov, 
Briansk, and Vyazma were further pressed together previous day. 
Break through in middle of 300-mile front further enlarged towards 
east. Orel railway junction in German hands since Oct. 3. Further 
enemy attempts to break out west of Leningrad frustrated. In 
fighting for Oesel and Moon islands 12,531 prisoners captured, with 
161 guns, etc. Aerodromes in the Crimea raided in night; also important 
military targets in Leningrad. 


. MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: A cargo ship of 6,000 tons sunk by naval torpedo-carrying 


aircraft on night of Oct. 8, and another of similar size badly damaged by 


a bomb in low level attack. Comiso aerodrome bombed and hangars 
and barracks damaged. 

Italian communiqué: Two raiders flying over Sicilian coast collided 
and caught fire owing to A.A. barrage; both destroyed. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

R.A.F.: Fighters active over Libyan frontier previous day, but no 
decisive engagements; numerous reconnaissances carried out. Berka 
aerodrome attacked by heavy bombers on night of Oct. 8, and fuel 
dumps, hangars, workshops, etc., set on fire. Two aircraft missing from 
these and Mediterranean operations. 

Italian communiqué: Benghazi raided. Axis aircraft attacked Tobruk 
in successive waves; also Mersa Matruh station, a train, and enemy 
aerodromes. All objectives effectively hit, and all aircraft returned 
safely. 


October 11 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over coastal districts in night; bombs at 
2 points in eastern England, some damage and a few casualties at one 
place. One raider destroyed. 

Against Germany: Targets at Cologne and in the Ruhr attacked in 
night by powerful forces; raids also on docks at Rotterdam, Ostend, 
Dunkirk, and Bordeaux. Fighters attacked aerodromes in occupied 
territory. Ten aircraft. missing. Offensive patrols over France during 
day. Barges, lorries, stores, road convoys, and aerodromes attacked 
successfully. All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Two cargo ships sunk in a Faroe Isles port 
previous day, and in night an important harbour on east coast of 
England and port installations on south-west coast bombed. Bombs 
dropped in night in various localities in North-West and West Germany. 
Slight losses among civilian population, and houses destroyed or 
damaged in some places. Six raiders shot down, 

¢ 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Dutch Admiralty: The minelayers Van Meerlant and Nautilus and 
the trawler Caroline lost. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
German communiqué: Haifa oil stores bombed effectively on night of 
Oct. 9. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

- Russian communiqué: Fighting everywhere, with particular fierceness 
in directions of Vyazma and Briansk. On Oct. 9 64 German aircraft 
destroyed; 25 Russian lost. On Oct. 9 and 10 12 raiders brought down 
near Moscow. Supplementary: In Vyazma and Briansk directions the 
enemy at cost of heavy losses pressed back Soviet forces, which retreated 
to new positions, continuing stubborn resistance. During day’s 
fighting 72 tanks, 222 lorries of soldiers and ammunition, 41 guns, etc., 
destroyed, and 9,000 casualties inflicted. Very large numbers of tanks 
and lorries full of infantry destroyed by air attacks. Red Star: Reinforce- 
ments for Timoshenko streagning to the front in endless columns, all 
with new equipment. Jzvestia: In battles in Vyazma sector aircraft 
giving powerful help to ground forces, attacking tank formations, 
motorized infantry, aerodromes, and petrol dumps. At one aerodrome 
20 aircraft destroyed on ground. 

German communiqué: The battle of the Sea of Azov ended; the bulk 
of the 9th and 18th Soviet Armies beaten and annihilated. Prisoners 
numbered 64,325, with 126 tanks, 519 guns, and innumerable material. 
Since Sept. 26 von Rundstedt, with Italian, Hungarian, and Slovak 
troops cooperating, had taken 106,365 prisoners, 212 tanks, and 672 
guns. The commander of the 18th Soviet Army killed. Annihilation 
of forces encircled in Briansk and Vyazifia areas proceeding apace; 
all attempts to break through broke down in the face of German 
attacks. Numbers of prisoners growing daily. Attempts to break 
out of Leningrad ring previous day frustrated; 28 mammoth tanks 
destroyed by one infantry division alone. War installations in Lenin- 
grad and Moscow bombed-in night. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Many enemy tanks in action against Tobruk on 
night of Oct. 9, overpowered a small post manned by 9 men, 2 of whom 
managed to withdraw. Later, the enemy were surprised and engaged 
by British tanks at close range, were repeatedly hit, and withdrew. 
_ Darkness prevented prolonged pursuit. Increased British activity in 
frontier area. : 

German communiqué: Abu Sueir aerodrome bombed im night o/ 
Oct. 9.. Three British ’planes shot down without loss in North Africa. 

Italian communiqué: Prisoners captured in Tobruk zone. Tobruk 
and Mersa Matruh bombed by Axis; port facilities, batteries, arms 
dumps, motor parks, railway plant, airports, etc., hit with many 
bombs. Benghazi and vicinity raided; material damage, but no 
victims, 
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October 12 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in night on a small scale. Bombs at points in 
eastern and south-western areas and at one in South Wales. A few 
casualties; damage not large. Two raiders destroyed, one colliding 
with a British aircraft which was also destroyed. 

Against Germany: Emden and other targets in North-West Germany 
bombed in night; large fires started. Two supply ships off Norway and 
one off Friesian Islands attacked; also a fish oil factory in Norway and 
aerodromes in France. One aircraft missing. During day heavy attacks 
on French coast, especially on Boulogne, and on a convoy off Dutch 
coast. Many fires at Boulogne and one very large one between there 
and Calais. A tanker and a large supply ship hit. Offensive patrols 
also carried out over Channel. Seven enemy aircraft. destroyed; 4 
British lost. 

Admiralty: A bomber attacking a convoy in North Sea on night of 
Oct. 10 shot down in flames by patrol vessel Shearwater. No British 
casualties or damage. 

German communiqué: Two cargo ships sunk in night in waters round 
England and one set on fire. Aerodromes and war installations bombed 
effectively on south-east and south-west British coasts. Bombs 
dropped at several points in North-West Germany in night; damage 
insignificant only. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fierce fighting particularly in Vyazma and 
Briansk sectors, and Briansk evacuated. On Oct. 10 27 German air- 
craft destroyed; 14 Russian lost. On Oct. 11 and 12 16 raiders brought 
down near Moscow. Supplementary: In one séctor in western direction 
a large enemy force engaged, over 4,000 casualties inflicted, and more 
than 80 tanks destroyed, and in north-western sector over 2,200 
casualties inflicted on enemy forces trying to break through Russian 
defence line. Baltic Fleet artillery in 3 days destroyed 20 long range 
guns, 17 of medium calibre, 3 mortars, and over 300 of enemy. 
Later: In ‘‘the western direction”’ the fighting constantly growing in 
intensity, and Germans keep hurling fresh units into action. Having 
built up numerical superiority in some sectors they succeeded, at cost 
of tremendous losses in men and armaments, in pressing back our 
troops and driving wedges into our defence lines in these sectors’. 
Stubborn resistance offered, and during day some 90 tanks, 270 lorries 
of men and ammunition, 62 guns, and many machine guns destroyed, 
and over 12,000 casualties inflicted. The air force in one sector of 
Vyazma area destroyed 33 tanks, 80 lorries, and smashed a large 
infantry concentration. 

Red Star: Despite immense losses, numerical superiority in attack 
sectors, both in effectives and material, still rested with enemy, who, 
taking advantage of this, had succeeded in forcing back Soviet troops 
in Vyazma and Briansk sectors. At a number of points the enemy 
not yet held; he had launched his hand-picked Nazi gangs against 
Moscow. Germans’ second attempt to break through defences in Orel 
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area failed, and a frontal attack held by fire from artillery and 
stationary tanks. 

Pravda: Three parachutist parties which landed at Vyazma to dis. 
organize Soviet rear wiped out. Red Fleet fighters and British Huryi- 
canes engaged 25 enemy bombers approaching Murmansk and destroyed 
4. The rest fled, one on fire. No Allied losses> 

Moscow wireless: Many Hungarians deserting, and the Hungarian 
Command ordered all to be shot without trial. 

Communiqué from Hitler’s H.Q.: Annihilating blows against enemy 
since beginning of October had led to a new sector of operations 
being developed. From Sea of Azov to Valdai Hills German and allied 
troops in full attack, and battlefields of Briansk and Vyzama already 
far behind the front. Enemy attempts to break through failed, and 
over 200,000 prisoners already announced. Budenny’s armies trapped 
in the pocket bounded by the triangle Mariupol—Melitopol—Zaporozhe 
already destroyed and annihilated. 





MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F.: A convoy of 4 ships escorted by 5 destroyers attacked on 
night of Oct. 10 in Central Mediterranean 3 times in 7 hours. At least 
3 vessels hit by torpedoes. 
Comiso aerodrome bombed. 
Cyprus: A few aircraft over the island previous day and day before. 
Italian communiqué: Vittoria and Ragusa areas, Sicily, raided on 


night of Oct. 10; houses damaged and 4 civilians wounded. In Mediter- 
ranean 3 aircraft attacking a convoy brought down and some of crews 
captured. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tanks approached Tobruk defences again in strength 
on night of Oct. 10 and overwhelmed a listening post nearly a mile 
outside outer perimeter. In other sectors patrols maintained initiative 
and continued offensive tactics very successfully. An Australian 
patrol captured an Italian officer, destroying the whole of his platoon; 
another ambushed a party 114 strong, which fled after suffering 40 
casualties; an enemy patrol 50 strong ambushed and practically er 
out; and one of 30 Italians surprised and routed, leaving 15 dead and 
their officer captured. 

R.A.F.: Shipping in Gulf of Sirte bombed previous day; 2 set on 
fire and one probably sunk. Benghazi raided on night of Oct. 9 causing 
large fire; also Berka and Benina aerodromes, fires and explosions 
following. Motor transport and tank concentrations attacked, Bardia 
and Derna heavily bombed on night of Oct. 10, fires started in work- 
shops, a power station left burning, and buildings near Derna harbour 
set on fire. Five aircraft missing from these and Mediterranean 
actions. 

Italian communiqué: Enemy attacks on Tobruk front repulsed with 
losses. Tobruk and Mersa Matruh areas bombed by Axis; all aircraft 
returned. Derna raided; civilian buildings damaged. Five raiders 


destroyed. 
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October 13 (Monday) 








WESTERN EUROPE 
‘AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Enemy activity on a small scale in night. Bombs at 
several points in north and east England; damage ih the north and some 
casualties, a few fatal. Elsewhere little damage. News Service: Bombs 
scattered over several towns in north-west coastal and inland areas, 
causing deaths and injuries, mostly in working-class districts. Two 
raiders destroyed. ' 

Against Germany: Nuremberg and Bremen and other places in West 
and North-West Germany bombed by large force of over 300 aircraft in 
night; many fires started, spreading over a wide area at Nuremberg. 
Boulogne docks, an aerodrome in Holland, and shipping off the coasts 
of Holland and Norway attacked, a supply ship hit amidships and 
another vessel hit. Aerodromes in France attacked by fighters. Eleven 
aircraft missing. During day targets in Northern France attacked, 
including chemical works and power station near Béthune. Twenty 
enemy fighters destroyed; one bomber and 12 fighters lost, but pilots of 
2 saved. 

German communiqué: Industrial centres of Manchester and the port 
at Hull bombed in night; also aerodromes and harbours in east and 
south-east England. A merchant ship sunk off Great Yarmouth. 
Eight British fighters shot down in the Channel area. A large number of 
bombers over North-West, West, and South Germany in night. Bombs 
at a number of places; dead and injured among civilians, and at various 
places buildings destroyed or damaged. Thirteen raiders brought down. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Russian communiqué: Fighting all night, particularly fierce in direc- 
tion of Vyazma. Later: Vyazma evacuated. Pravda: Soviet reinforce- 
ments pouring up in centre. In Vyazma area in one week the Germans 
lost 97 aircraft in air combat, 205 tanks; 605 lorries, 16 batteries, 54 
A.A. guns, and over 100 firing points, all destroyed or silenced by dive- 
bombers. Moscow wireless: On Oct. 113 and next day 12 German air- 
craft brought down at approaches to city. 

German communiqué: Operations proceeding according to plan. A 
Soviet group overtaken and destroyed fleeing from battle of Sea of 
Azov; 1,100 prisoners captured. -East of Dnieper a Croat regiment 
stood its test of fire. Destruction of forces encircled at Vyazma ap- 
proaching a conclusion. Attempts of enemy to break out before Lenin- 
grad repulsed with very heavy losses. Prisoners taken in double battle 
of Briansk and Vyazma now over 350,000. 

Berlin wireless: Very heavy losses inflicted when enemy tried to 
break out of “pocket’’ at Briansk. One regiment (Finnish) counted 
tf dead within 300 yards, including 12 commissars and some women 
and boys. 

Finnish report: The forces advancing from Petrozavodsk along 
tallway towards Kondopoga, on west shore of Ladoga; others had 
pushed along Svir River, crossed the Onega canal and captured 
Vytegra on east shore of lake. 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Barracks at Cape Passero Sicily, bombed, and a merchant 

ship attacked in Central Mediterranean on night of Oct. 11. Results 
unknown owing to cloud. All aircraft, returned safely. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk patrols, supported by tanks, in night of 
Oct. 11 forced enemy out of post he had recently captured. In south. 
west sector Polish patrols inflicted numerous casualties on garrison of 
a’strong point and withdrew safely. Enemy working parties dispersed 
previous day outside south-east sector, German tanks attempted sup- 
port, but one hit, and they withdrew. Four German armoured cars put 
to flight and a 5th destrgyed. Several prisoners and a quantity of 
equipment captured. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi and Tripoli bombed on night of Oct. 11, a large 
fire started on Mole at former, and the seaplane base, barracks, and 
the Spanish Mole and Quay hit at latter. Bardia and Gazala also 
raided, starting large fires at former in motor workshops. In air fighting 
in frontier area 4 enemy aircraft destroyed and others badly damaged. 
Four fighters missing. 

German communiqué: A successful local attack at Tobruk on night of 
Oct. 9, and a British attack repulsed. The town and harbour bombed 
on night of Oct. 11, and 5.aircraft shot down in air combat. 

Italian communiqué: Renewed enemy attempts to attack at Tobruk 
repulsed at once. The fortress there and railways, air-ports, etc., at 
Mersa Matruh bombed by Axis. Benghazi and Tripoli.raided; several 


houses hit and one person injured. Enemy troops put to flight in 
Gondar sector. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


AUSTRALIA 

(ci. 3.—The opposition proposed a vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment on the Budget, and the Government were defeated by 36 votes 
to 33. Mr. Fadden resigned, and advised the Governor-General to 
summon Mr. Curtin, who accepted the commission to form a Govern- 
ment. He issued a statement saying that they would proceed at once 
to recast the Budget and make effective the widespread desire that the 
burdens of the war should be squarely faced and spread as equitably 
as ossible. : 

Oct 4.—Mr. Curtin stated that all appointments in the previous 
Governments which were not a cardinal affront to Labour would stand, 
and there would be no dislocation of the machinery of government. 
He had asked Sir Earle Page to proceed with his mission to the United 
Kingdom. 

Oct.6.—Mr. Curtin announced his Cabinet, as follows: Deputy 
Prime Minister and Army, Mr. F. Forde; Treasurer, Mr. J. B. Chifley; 
Attorney-General and External Affairs, Dr. H. Evatt; Supply and 
Development, Mr. J. Beasley; Interior, Senator Collings; Navy and 
Munitions, Mr. N. Makin; Social Services and Health, Mr. E. Holloway; 
Trade and Customs, Senator Keane; Air and Civil Aviation, Mr. A. 
Drakeford; Commerce, Mr. W. Scully; Postmaster-General and Infor- 
mation, Senator Ashley; Labour and National Service, Mr. E. Ward; 
Repatriation, Mr. C: Frost; War Organization of Industry, Mr. J. 
Dedman; Home Security, Mr. H. Lazzarini; External Territories, 
Senator Fraser; Aircraft Production, Senator Cameron; and Transport, 
Mr. G. Lawson. 

The Prime Minister himself took the Portfolio of Co-ordination of 
Defence. 

Oct. 7—The Cabinet was sworn in. Speaking at a Sydney rally to 
launch the £100 million war loan Mr. Curtin said the Government’s 
immediate obligation was to wage the war with the maximum of 
Australia’s capacity. No country in the world could escape participa- 
tion on one side or another of the gulf which divided the -aggressors 
from those resisting it, and no people and no country was entitled to 
enlist support in defence of its own liberty unless it was willing to 
collaborate to the utmost with all the other countries similarily engaged 
in defence of their liberty. 

Mr. Fadden urged the people to back up Mr. Curtin and his Govern- 
ment. 

Oct. 8.—Mr. Curtin telegraphed to Mr. Churchill assuring him of the 
desire of the Government to cooperate fully with the U.K. and Dominon 
Governments in all matters associated with the welfare of the Empire, 
and, in particular, to devote their energies to effect the organization of 
all their resources so that they might play their part in bringing victory. 

Parliament passed a Bill authorizing a War Loan of £A50 million. 

Mr. Fadden was elected Leader of the Opposition by the United 
Australia and Country Parties. 

_ Oct. 12.—Mr. Menzies said he had accepted an invitation from Mr. 
Fadden to be one of the Opposition representatives on the Advisory 
War Council. 

1767 
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BELGIUM 


Oct. 1.—The Secretary of the Rex Party was killed by a bomb at 
the Party’s central office. 

Oct. 3.—General Falkenhausen imposed the death penalty for 
enlisting in any armies fighting against Germany, and heavy penalties 
for recruiting for such armies. 

Oct. 8.—M. Pierlot broadcast a message to the nation to “‘keep a watch 
on the traitors” and to “‘prepare their dossiers’. The executions steadily 
mounting in the occupied countries were, he said, the most striking 
demonstration of the hopelessness of collaboration. 

Oct. 13.—Reports reaching abroad stated that in most industries half 
to three-quarters of the production was being sent to Germany. More 
men were employed in the mines than before the war, but the output 
was falling owing to passive resistance. Coal supplies were short, and 
in some towns gas was available for only a few hours a day. Food 
rations were described as always insufficient, many of the articles also 
being unobtainable altogether. 


BRAZIL 
Oct. 1.—Signature of Lease and Lend agreement with the United 
States. (See U.S.A.) 


BULGARIA 


Oct. 5.—The President of the Sobranje, speaking at Varna, said 
(according to French reports) ‘““‘The Bulgarian peopie sympathize with 
the Russian people, but not with Bolshevism’’. Bulgaria’s relations 
with Turkey were “‘more friendly and more full of goodwill than ever’. 

Oct. 6.—Reports from Turkish sources gave the number of German 
troops in the country as 2 divisions, and of Italian as 6 divisions. 
Aerodromes were being prepared to receive large air forces, railways 
and roads being improved, and new ones built, all running north-south 


BURMA 

Oct. 1.—It was announced that an International Volunteer Ai 
Force to help China was being formed and would have its headquarter 
in Burma, for which aircraft were already arriving. Many volunteer 
came from the United States. 

Oct. 10.—The Prime Minister’s visit to London. (See Great Britain, 


CANADA ; 

Sept. 30.—Mr. MacDonald’s statement on Canada’s war effort. (Se 
Great Britain.) The Minister for Air announced that the Commonweal! 
air training plan was to be extended until the number of schools an¢ 
aerodromes already constructed was almost doubled. An exclusive) 
French-Canadian squadron would be established oversea under 4 
French-Canadian leader. 

Oct. 8.—The Duke and Duchess of Windsor left Calgary to return t0 
the Bahamas. 

Oct. 9.—Five members of the Yugoslav Government arrived in Canati 
to establish headquarters for the duration of the war, 
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Oct. 11.—The Government issued a decree imposing drastic restric- 
tions on buying and borrowing on the instalment system with the aim 
of diverting more production and a larger share of the national income 
to the war effort. 


CHINA 

Oct. 10.—The ‘‘double-tenth’’, the 10th day of the 10th month, and 
the 30th anniversary of the Wuchang revolt of 1911 was celebrated in 
Chungking. Chiang Kai-shek, in a message to the nation, said two 
memorable events had occurred during the year; first, the peace-loving 
nations of the Pacific had formed a cordon round Japan to check 
further aggression, and secondly, China had reached equality with 
other nations with the decision of Britain and the U.S.A. to relinquish 
their extraterritorial rights when peace was restored. China’s prestige 
had grown very considerably as the result of over 4 years’ resistance 
to Japan. 

Oct. 13.—The Minister of Information told the press in Chungking 
that ‘the Government High Command want to match, by redoubled 
military effort, the increased support of the democratic Powers to 


| this country and their tightening of the blockade against Japan. Till 


a just and durable peace has been secured China will never shrink from 
making further sacrifices against Japanese aggression’’. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

Sept. 30.—A Chungking spokesman said that several hundred 
Japanese parachute troops reached the outskirts of Changsha on 
Sept. 28 but were all wiped out. The press reported that 100,000 
Japanese were encircled on the north bank of the Laotao River, north 
of Changsha. 

The Japanese in Shanghai stated that their forces had captured 
Chuchow but had later withdrawn, after defeating a large Chinese 
force with heavy losses. 

The Chinese claimed that their forces in north Kiangsi had attacked 
near Pengtse, on the Yangtze 38 miles below Kiukiang. 

Oct. 1.—Chinese reports claimed that Changsha was still in their 
hands, and military authorities in Chungking said the Japanese claim 
to have taken Chuchow was “more ridiculous than their claim to have 
captured Changsha’’. They also stated that the offensives in Chekiang, 
Kiangsu, Anhwei, and Kiangsi were progressing well. 

Oct. 2.—The Japanese H.Q. in Central China announced that their 
troops were “‘voluntarily withdrawing’’ from Changsha after holding 
the city for 4 days after a series of ‘‘smashing victories’’. 

The Chinese reported steady progress in their counter-offensive, and 
said that about 50,000 enemy troops were encircled in the Northern 
Hunan hills. Changsha had never been entered except by a few 
Japanese plain clothes men who reached the suburbs. General Hsueh 
Yueh, commanding the 9th War Zone, stated that the Japanese were 
deliberately lured into a trap in the Changsha area, where they were 
now facing annihilation, 
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Oct. 3.—The Chinese reported attacks on the retreating Japanese 
20 miles north of Changsha. The Japanese claimed the capture of 
Siangyin by a force which landed on the south shore of Tungting Lake. 
They also reported a new offensive in Honan, where they had nearly 
reached Chengchow, on the Yellow River. 

Oct. 5.—The Chinese reported the bombing of Changsha by 9 
Japanese aircraft in reprisal for the loss of the city. 

Oct. 6.—A Chungking spokesman stated that Chinese forces wer 
only a mile from Ichang; also that ‘some 20,000 Japanese troops re. 
treating from Changsha had crossed the Mi River in Hunan, but 
large numbers were still fighting to extricate themselves from encircle. 
ment on the south bank. 

Oct. 7.—The Chinese admitted the loss of Chengchow, but stated 
that the Japanese offensive in the Yellow~River area was only a 
diversion aimed at preventing the Chinese in Honan from supporting 
their offensive along the Ichang-Suihsien-Sinyang line. 

The Japanese in Shanghai stated that their forces had dealt a 
crushing blow to the Chinese in the Shaohsing area, in Chekiang. 

Oct. 9.—The Chinese announced officially that 5 vantage points in 
the suburbs of Ichang had been captured; also that they had cut the 
Pekin-Hankow line at many places, and the main roads from Hankow 
to Ichang and Hsiang Yang. Later reports claimed that 6 more points 
round Ichang had been captured, and sections of the waterfront 
occupied. 

Oct. 10.—The Chinese established themselves in Ichang, after 
storming the Japanese positions one after the other with bombs and 
machine-guns, and General Chencheu’s forces captured the height of 
Wantsinkuan, dominating the city. 

Oct. 12.—The Chinese reported mopping-up operations at Ichang, 
and said 300 gas bombs were dropped there by the Japanese in revenge 
for the loss of the town. The Japanese denied its loss. Chinese reports 
claimed some 30,000 Japanese casualties in the fighting north of 
Changsha. 

The Japanese reported successes in Kiangsi, Anhwei, and Chekiang. 

Oct. 13.—It was announced in Chungking that Ichang had been 
evacuated after 3 days’ occupation. Japanese gas-bombing had caused 
heavy. civilian casualties. The Chinese also announced the opening 
of a new offensive in the Shasi area, on the Yangtze. The Japanese 
claimed to have surrounded some 30,000 Chinese troops east of Ichang: 
also to have repulsed Chinese attempts to retake Chengchow. 


SouTH CHINA 

Sept. 30.—The Japanese reported an'advance up the North River 
into the agricultural areas of northern Kwangtung, and stated that 
heavy raids were being made on Lokchong, Yingtuk, Hengyang, and 
other places on the Canton-Hankow railway. 

Oct. 5.—The Chinese announced the recapture of Lupao, 16 miles 
above’ Samshui, on the North River. 

Oct. 7—Pingsiang and Siayukai, near the south-western border 
of Kwangsi, were bombed by Japanese aircraft operating from bases 
in Indo-China. 

Oct. 12.—The Chinese reported the dostrectiion of a force which 
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invaded Yeungkong, in west Kwangtung, and landed on an island off 
the harbour. 


CUBA 
Oct. 11.—President Batista announced that Cuba was abandoning 
her policy of strict neutrality owing to the dangers threatening from an 
extension of the war. She was wholeheartedly with the United States. 
Oct. 12—A German Army officer named Stohl was arrested in 
Santiago, charged with communicating with Germany through a secret 
wireless station discovered near the U.S. Navy base at Guantanamo. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Sept. 30.—It was learnt that General Jezek, Minister of the Interior, 
Prof. Krejci, Minister of Justice and Deputy Prime Minister, and Dr. 
Havelka, Dr. Hacha’s chef de cabinet, had been arrested. 

It was announced, in London, that a military agreement had been 
signed in Moscow on Sept. 27 laying down the conditions of service 
for the Czechoslovak forces in Russia. They would form part of the 
Czechoslovak armed forces as a whole, and would serve under their own 
officers. They would be supplied out of a credit granted by the Soviet 
Union to the Czechoslovak Government. 

Oct. 1.—It was announced by the Germans that General Eliash had 
been condemned to death by the German People’s Court, for “‘favouring 
the enemy and plotting high treason’’, and that 59 more Czechs had 
been shot and a further 250 handed over to the Gestapo. Those shot 
included Prof. Groh of Brno University, Dr. Virek, the physician, and 
leaders of the Sokol organization. 

A statement issued from Berlin declared that the Czechs must 
understand that their country was an inseparable part of the German 
Reich, and that it was useless to try to restore the independence of the 
Czech State. 

A state of emergency was declared in 3 more districts of Moravia. 

Oct. 2.—The Germans announced that Generals Dolecal and Vatek, 
both retired, had been court-martialled the previous day, and shot, 
for plotting high treason and economic sabotage and for possessing 
arms. The Prague wireless reported that death sentences were passed 
on 38 Czechs, including 2 generals, and reports were current that 228 
more arrests had been made. 

The wireless also announced that General Eliash had confessed 
to all his crimes, adding, ‘“‘he now admits that Bohemia’s future lies 
within the Greater German Reich”’. 

Oct. 3.—The Prague wireless stated that 10 persons were executed 
there during the day, and that Dr. Klapka, ex-Mayor of Prague, 
had been sentenced to death for “hostile complicity and disposition 
towards high treason”. In Bohemia-Moravia the number of executions 
since Sept. 28 was stated to be 139, of whom 39 were executed that 
day; Jews were hanged and others shot. 

Oct. 4.—Seven persens were executed for “‘preparation for treason, 
economic sabotage, and the illegal possession of weapons”. They 
included Dr. Klapka.» Among arrests made were the chief of the food 
Department of the Ministry of Agriculture and the largest Czech food 
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wholesaler, both charged with purposely creating a shortage in order to 
anger the populace and induce them to revolt. 

The Prague paper Poledni List, in a report of the proceedings against 
General Eliash, said he participated in a plot under the leadership of 
Schmoranz, head of his press department, and in another illegal 
organization led by Klapka. 

The executions were officially reported to number 166 to date. 

Oct. 6.—The Germans announced the execution of 5 persons at 
Brno. Der Neue Tag, reporting the trial of General Eliash, said the 
evidence ‘‘revealed twists and weaknesses of a character which could 
not resist the temptation to try to play on both sides at the same time”, 
In February, 1940, ina letter to the Reich Protector, he had given his 
word as an officer that he could be trusted, and afterwards he helped 
the enemy, and admitted now that he knew that “a certain ex- 
general who struts about in London as Benesh’s ‘War Minister’ wanted 
him to throw in his lot actively to overthrow the solution of March, 
1939, and admitted that he had a conversation with this ‘general’ 
before the latter’s flight’. 

The Prague wireless announced that all the synagogues in the 
Protectorate had been closed by decree, because they were “‘centres 
of subversive Jewish mouth-to-mouth propaganda”’; also that the police 
would apply police measures and protective custody to all persons who 
in the streets or public places behaved in a friendly manner to or talked 
to Jews. 

Oct. 7.—The Germans announced that the execution of General Eliash 
had been suspended. Reports were current that 27 more people had 
been sentenced to death. Six Czechs were executed in Prague and 
Brno, convicted of ‘‘preparation for high treason, industrial sabotage, 
and the possession of arms’’ by the German Summary Court. 

Oct. 11.—Heydrich issued an order dissolving the Sokols and con- 
fiscating their property. Fifteen more persons were executed in 
Prague and Brno. 

Oct. 13.—Eight more people were sentenced to death and executed 
in Prague. The Prague wireless announced that 5 leading Czech quisling 
editors had been poisoned at a dinner 2 weeks previously, and that one, 
the editor of the German controlled Ceske Slovo, had died. 

Russian reports stated that the number of Czechs now in prisons and 
concentration camps had reached 150,000, and that several thousands 
had been executed or put in prison within the previous few days. 
Peasants living in Central Czechoslovakia, in Brno, and in Moravia had 
been expelled from their farms and Germans put in possession. 


EGYPT 

Oct. 2.—British G.H.Q., Middle East, announced the creation of 2 
Army Commands dependent on the C.-in-C., the first covering the forces 
at present in Syria and Palestine, and the second those in the Wester 
Desert. 


Oct. 6.—The Government recognized the Government of Syria. 
‘ 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES 
Sept. 30.—A large number of British troops arrived in Singapore 
direct from England. 
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Oct. 1.—It was announced that a conference had been held in Singa- 
pore on Sept. 29 attended by Mr. Duff Cooper, the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements, the C.-in-C., Far East, the C.-in-C., China, the 
British Ambassador to China, and the Minister to Thailand. 

Oct. 2.—The C.-in-C.; Far East, left Singapore for Manila to meet 
the head of the U.S. Military Mission to the Chinese Government. 

Oct. 3.—Mr. Duff Cooper left for Burma and India. 

Oct. 5.—More Australian and New Zealand troops arrived. 

Oct. 6.—The C.-in-C. arrived back from Manila. 








FINLAND 

Oct. 3—M. Tanner’s statement in Stockholm. (See Sweden.) The 
Social Democratic organ in Helsinki, referring to the capture of Petro- 
zavodsk, said Finland would not march on indefinitely, and that 
there was reason to hope that her war operations proper were nearly 
at an end. “‘When they are ended,” it’said, “it will be necessary only 
to mount guard until the peace treaty settles the frontiers.” 

Oct.6.—The press published articles pointing out that Eastern 
Karelia was recognized to be Finnish in character by the Dorpat 
Treaty, and claiming that the Russians admitted it was Finnish by 
the employment of the Finnish and Russian languages and the teaching 
of Finnish in the schools. The Finnish troops had not, therefore, pene- 
trated into Russian territory. 

Oct. 7—The Government’s reply to the British Note was transmitted 
to London. The wireless service reported that it declared that Finland 
was conducting a defensive war, and had taken no political engage- 
ments. The campaign was really a continuation of the war of 1939-40, 
and Finland was “grateful that this time she is not having to fight 
alone’. The Government was astonished that Great Britain should 
consider herself ‘‘entitled and even compelled” to consider Finland an 
enemy. It had been necessary to advance into Russian territory 
because Russia had prepared aerodromes and other bases to be used 
against Finland, and she had to occupy them herself in self-defence. 


FRANCE 
Sept. 30.—The Vichy Official Journal announced the creation of a 
new Council of Political Justice of 8 members to supplement the Riom 


2.—General de Gaulle, speaking in London, said, “‘For a century 
the flames have always come from the same place, and the flames 
always have the initiative over the fire-brigade.’’ He declared that 

“France, crushed, pillaged, and betrayed is recovering and arising. 
Despite the maltreatment and lies by which the invader and his 
accomplices are determined to keep her down, a vast secret activity is 
going on in the spirit of the people. _. . Little by little a vast French 

wesistance is forming again...” 

It was learnt that Colette, ‘who shot Laval, had been sentenced to 
ueath. Another round-up of Communists was reported in Paris, and 
Irests were also made in Lyons, Riom, and other places. 

Oct. 3.—Marshal Pétain commuted to penal servitude for life the 
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death sentence on Colette. The Vichy News Agttiéy reported that 6 
Paris synagogues were blown up on the night of Sept. 30; only 2 people 
were injured. 

Oct. 4.—A Frenchman was shot for carrying arms, and 6 “Com. 
munists” were sent to hard labour for terms varying from 3 to 2 
years. 

The Vichy News Agency stated that Rumania was to send France 
12,000 tons of oil a month under an agreement just signed. It also 
announced that all officials, no matter what their grade, must take the 
oath of fidelity to Marshal Pétain as Head of the State. 

Oct. 6.—The Government dismissed the Minister in Bangkok. 

Oct. 7.—The Germans in Paris announced that they had executed 
the 73rd victim for attacks against the occupation troops. 

Oct. 8.—Vice-Admiral Bourrague was appointed Chief of Staff for 
National Defence. 

Oct. 13.—A Communist leader was sentenced to death at Toulon 
and several of his followers to long terms of imprisonment. The 
Paris press reported the arrest of a former Communist Deputy, 
and stated that it had led to the discovery of the headquarters of the 
Party. They also stated that in recent weeks 76,500 persons had been 
searched and nearly 1,200 arrested for Communist propaganda and 
de Gaullist activity in the Paris region. 

A court-martial at Gannat sentenced to death in their absence 





6 officers and officials for “acts against the security of the State”. § 


Long sentences of imprisonment were passed on several others. 


GERMANY 


Oct. 1.—The D.A.Z., referring to Mr. Churchill’s speech said, ‘this 
autumn England is ‘not alone’, as she was after the elimination of 
France last year, but, try as he would, Churchill could not hide the 
fact that her great ally, the Soviet Union is in reality nothing but a 
burden, and her great associate, the United States, one gigantic 
question mark about which not Germany, but England has to worry’. 

The Boérsen Zeitung said that the ‘“‘miracle doctor’’, Churchill, had 
this time addressed to Britons a course of treatment which, even for 
such mentally sterile patients as they, must exceed all the bounds of 
endurance. The only truthful statement in the whole speech was his 
admission that “‘the enemy retains the initiative, of which we have not 
had the strength to deprive*him’’. 

Oct. 3.—Hitler’s speech in Berlin. (See Special Summary.) 

Goebbels, speaking in Berlin, said they had evacuated 1} million 
children and over 150,000 mothers from the very dangerous areas. 

Quisling arrived in Berlin. He was reported to have wished to se 
Hitler but to have failed to do so. 

Oct. 5.—Das Reich, in an article by Goebbels, said the British had 
always made false predictions, but still had the effrontery to boast 
about being fanatical lovers of truth, whereas they accused the Germans 
of terrorization in the press, and of being unable, from sheer lying, t 
tell black from white. They might, he said, have made a few mistakes 
but broadly speaking they had always* been right. It ought to be 
thought that in neutral countries the British information service ha‘ 
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long aga lost the last vestige of esteem, but the opposite was the case. 
Swedish and Swiss papers day after day still printed their lies with the 
greatest complaisance. “Even among us,” he said, ‘‘there are still 
some unteachables. Two death sentences and recent terms of penal 
servitude prove that some people cannot refrain in the evening, 
behind closed doors, from secretly turning on the London broadcasts 
in order to enrich their political and military knowledge with British 
misrepresentation. Is it really worth-while listening in to the British?”’ 

Oct. 9—An Order of the Day to the troops issued on Oct. 2 was pub- 

lished. It alleged that Russia intended to destroy Germany and the 
whole of Europe and ‘said, “I called on you on June 22 to avert the 
threatening danger, and you opposed big to the largest military 
Power of all time. In 3 short months ... you succeeded in defeating 
one armoured brigade after another, ih ov vercoming countless divisions, 
in taking innumerable prisoners, and in occupying boundless areas. 
Ina few weeks the enemy’s three most important industrial areas will 
be completely in your hands.... You have taken over 2,400,000 
prisoners, destroyed or captured over 17,500 tanks and over 21,600 
guns, and shot down or destroyed 14,200 ’planes.”’ 

These results had been reached with sacrifices which were not 5 per 
cent of those of the world war. He went on, “You have prepared the 
ground for the last vast stroke which will smash our foe before winter 
sets in.... Step by step preparations have been made to bring the 
enemy into the situation in which we can now give him a mortal blow. . . 
@ You will deal an annihilating blow and thereby at England herself, who 
is responsible for the war, for by beating this foe we are removing the 
last ally of Britain on the Continent. From the German Reich and from 


Dietrich, the press chief, told the foreign press in Berlin that “from 
he military point of view Soviet Russia is done for’. The armies 
ncircled were estimated at 50 to 70 divisions. ‘‘The final military 
decision has been made,” he said, ‘‘and further military developments 
ill go as we want them to. The British dream of a war on two fronts 
as been dissipated.” 

Signature of trade agreements with Turkey. (See Turkey.) 

Oct. 10.—Officials in the Wilhelmstrasse stated that Russia had no 
iore full-grade reserves. Military operations would, of course, continue 
or some time, but they could not last through the winter. There were 
till vast stretches of Russia which must be occupied, and a residual 
army keeping up resistance, but there was no longer any Russian front. 
‘The Soviet Union,” they said, “will not be able to raise any new 
army, either by spring or by next year, or in the next decade, that ae 
ive us more than a fortnight’s work.”’ 

Oct. 13.—The News Agency said ‘“‘“comment on Beaverbrook’s speech 
s considered superfluous in the Wilhelmstrasse. This speech illuminates 
better than any commentary the material side of British-Soviet rela- 

It was sufficient to read to foreign press representativ es striking 
entences of it, beginning with the remark that ‘‘the death struggle of 
he Soviet is heart-breaking, but must be endured’’. 

It was learnt that the Minister of Economic Affairs, in opening the 

‘astern trade fair at Kénigsberg, had declared that the Ostraum would 
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include Russia in the German néw European order. The whole of East 
Prussia would acquire a new status as a transit highway, and K6nigsberg 
as a trans-shipment port, a distribution centre, and a gateway for trade 
between Europe and the newly conquered territories. Funk also pre- 
dicted an extensive eastward movement of German industries, destined 
to relieve the congestion of the Rhineland and the Ruhr. This was 
possible now that the immense raw material sources in occupied Russia 
were conveniently accessible. The conquest of Russia meant the end 
of the shortage of raw materials and agricultural land. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Sept. 30.—Mr. Churchill’s review of the war situation. (See Special 
Summary.) 

Mr. Malcolm MacDonald told the press in London that Canada’s 
war effort had now reached terrific proportions, and was still gathering 
momentum. Every shade of political opinion was united in the deter- 
mination to make whatever sacrifices were necessary for victory. The 
Navy now had 200 exceedingly useful small vessels and next year the 
number would be 400. 

More than 40 per cent of the national income was being contributed 
in taxation for the war; half of it was allocated for the equipment and 
maintenance of Canada’s own fighting forces, and the other half to 
finance Britain’s military purchases in Canada. In relation to size 
and wealth Canada’s financial contribution was greater than that of 
America under the Lease and Lend arrangement, generous and gigantic 
as that was. Canadian foodstuffs also were an immense contribution 
to the British larder. But the most important was the Air Training 
Scheme, which was ‘months ahead of its schedule, and would reach its 
maximum production of airmen some time in the course of 1942. He 
could not give the figure of that production, but it was a terrific one. 

The Minister of Economic Warfare, replying to questions in Parlia- 
ment, said the number of ships arriving in French Mediterranean 
ports, particularly from French North Africa, was 248 in April, 261 in 
May, 300 in June, and 286 in July. Of these 50, 36, 48, and 47 entered 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Oct. 1.—The Secretary for Air, speaking at Middlesbrough, said 
they must be prepared for the possibility that Germany might con- 
centrate powerful long-range bomber forces in the west during the 
winter and make attacks which, though not so continuous, might be 
as bad or worse than the previous year. He said the Navy and R.AF. 
had inflicted in recent months greater losses on enemy shipping that 
the enemy had inflicted, though British shipping offered incomparably 
the bigger target. Bomber Command were now beginning to blaz 
the trail to victory. It was not until they had dislocated German 
communications, smashed up important war industries, and broker 
the will to fight of the German people that the Allied forces would be 
able to reap the fruits of victory. 

Thé House of Commons voted a further credit of £1,000 million for 
war expenditure during the year, the third one of this sum for 1941-42 
Sir Kingsley Wood stated that they were now spending about {13 


million a day, and the indications available showed that the dangers; 
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of inflation had been held in check, but the danger remained, and the 
efforts to meet it would have to be intensified. In 2 years of war total 
expenditure was £7,018 million, of which £5,668 million was on the 
war. Of this, £2,785 million, or 40 per cent, was met out of current 
revenue. In these 2 years they had had to raise, by means other than 
revenue, £4,380 million. Of this 21 per cent had come from small 
savings, Which were now nearing the notable figure of £1,000 million. 
With the combirted rates on the highest scale at 19/6 in the £ it was 
clear the maximum rate for income tax had been reached, at least 
in certain rates of income. | 

Oct. 2.—It was announced in Parliament that from Nov. 17 the 
domestic fat ration would be increased from 8 to 10 oz. a week and 
the sugar ration from 8 to 12 oz. 

Capt. Oliver Lyttelton informed Parliament that in the Middle East 
there was a Middle Eastern War Council of which he was chairman, 
the members being the Ambassador in Cairo, the three C.-in-C.s, the 
Intendant-General, the Ambassador in Baghdad, the High Commis- 
sioner in Palestine, and the Governors of Cyprus and Aden. The last 
two attended when they could, and a’ representative of. the Indian 
Government was being appointed. ‘‘This body,”’ he said, ‘‘deals with 
general matters of policy within the framework laid down by the 
Government. There are sub-committees of the Middle Eastern War 
Council, of which the most important is the Sub-committee on Supply 
and Transport, again under my chairmanship. This Sub-committee 
deals primarily with those communications which are common to the 
three Services. Under it is the Middle Eastern Supply Centre, which 
was set up before my arrival. This body is in close liaison with the 
Eastern Supply Groups of Delhi, and is concerned with supplies, 
military, and civil, over the whole area.”’ . 

He had had regular meetings with the three C.-in-C.s, and in his 
office in Cairo he had the assistance of 5 administrative Civil servants. 
There were two departments associated with his office—that of the 
Intendant-General, and the other for occupied enemy territory adminis- 
tration. He had also organized a propaganda department, which 
worked in close co-operation with the Ministry of Information. 

Oct. 3.—It was announced in London that consignments of raw 
materials from India for Russia had already reached Meshed, in‘Iran, 
more than a week previously, and had been delivered to the Russian 
forces there. 

Oct. 6.—The total raised in small savings under the National Savings 
er Si: inaugurated in November, 1939 passed the £1,000 million 
mark. 

Oct. 7—The Finnish reply to the Government’s Note of Sept. 23 
was received. (See Finland.) 

The Secretary for War announced in Parliament that a projected 
arrangement for the exchange with Germany of sick and wounded 
prisoners of war had been cancelled owing to the German Government 
demanding, at the last moment, that repatriation should be on a man- 
for-man basis. He said that the conditions governing repatriation of 
such prisoners were clearly stated in Article 68 of the International 

onvention, which the present German Government had recognized as 


‘PPinding. This stated that ‘‘Belligerents shall be required to send back 


D 
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to their own country without regard to rank or numbers . . . prisoners 
of war who are seriously ill or seriously wounded.”’ The negotiations 
had been conducted on the clear understanding that the exchange 
dealt with those eligible for repatriation under Art. 68 and no others, 
i.e. not with civilian internees and protected personnel entitled to be 
repatriated. In reply to a German request, however, the Government 
agreed to include some 60 German civilians and to a proposal for the 
repatriation of sick and wounded combatants in third countries, such 
as Eire, Uruguay, and unoccupied France. At the last moment the 
German Government said they were prepared to agree only to a 
“limited exchange’”’ on a numerical basis. He concluded by saying that, 
while the Government were most reluctant to forgo any chance of 
bringing home the sick and wounded, they were not prepared to risk 
being made the victims of a flagrant breach of faith on the part of the 
German Government, more especially as the bulk of the British sick 
and wounded would thereby lose all chance of repatriation (there were 
some 1,200 British prisoners approved for repatriation by the Mixed 
Medical Commission in Germany. The number of the same category to 
be sent from_England was only 150 odd). 

Oct. 8.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that a new issue 
of National War Bonds at 24 per cent on short security would be made 
the next day and until further notice. The Bonds would be issued at 
par, and repaid on Aug. 1, 1951 at latest. 


Lord Woolton told the House of Lords that the country-entered the 
third year of war with better reserves of such things as wheat and 
sugar than were held at any time since the war began. He had explained 
to the United States—from whom they had received most valuable aid 
—the need for canned and dried milk, canned meat and fish, cheese, 
dried fruits, eggs, etc. 

Oct. 10.—The Prime Minister of Burma arrived in London to convey 
personally to the Government and people of Great Britain a message 
of good will from his Government and people. It was also understood 
that U. Saw intended to seek a clarification of policy from the Govern- 
ment in relation to pledges of constitutional advance. 


Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Harriman arrived back in London. Lord 
Beaverbrook told the press that the results of the Moscow conference 
were very good indeed, and the Russians were most admirably satisfied 
with the plans made. The terms under which Russia was getting 
munitions from England were lease and lend, and these munitions were 
all of British production. 

The Americans took a very prominent part in the conference, and 
probably America would, on the whole, send a larger quantity 0! 
supplies than Great Britain. To some extent Britain had had to make 
sacrifices of American supplies destined for England. He added that 
members of the Mission had been very much impressed by the aircraft 
factories and other works in Russia. Mr. Harriman told the press that 
the United States were taking part in the construction work to improve 
the railway from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian. To a question whether 
he thought Russia would continue to stand up even if Moscow fell he 
replied, “I think they will stand up. I believe the moral to be very high. 
and to be improved by the holding of our conference in Moscow’ . 
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Oct. 12.—Lord Beaverbrook’s broadcast regarding help to Russia. 
(See Spectal Summary.) 

Oct. 13.—The Canadian Defence Minister and the Chief of the 
General Staff arrived in London. 


GREECE 

Oct. 7.—Turkish reports stated that the Bulgarians had been 
massacring large numbers of Greeks in Western Thrace and Greek 
Macedonia, alleging as a pretext that Greek armed bands had attacked 
Bulgarian territory. 

Oct. 10.—The Prime Minister announced, in London, that he had 
received a telegram from the War Minister, who was in Cairo, reporting 
the most terrible atrocities committed by the Germans in Crete. Three 
villages had been burned to the ground, and in several towns and 
villages every single house had been looted? Large numbers of people 
flying for safety in the open country were shot down in cold blood, and 
even women and children were murdered in their homes. Persons con- 
demned to death after parodies of trial were forced to dig their common 
grave. At one village 3 men, only wounded during the mass execution, 
were buried while still alive. Several priests and monks had been 
executed, and others had disappeared. At Heraklion the prefect was 
executed, also a colonel in the Army because he tried to help the 
persecuted to escape. At Canea, Rethymno, and Heraklion alone the 
number of persons murdered was nearly 700. 

Oct. 12.—Reports from neutrals who had recently left the country 
stated that Italian troops occupied the interior, but that all the ports 
and coastline were in German control. The whole south-western part of 
the Peloponnese was closed to travel in August owing to fighting 
between Italian troops and fragments of the Greek Army, supported 
by peasants. 

The shortage of food, especially of bread, was stated to be very 
serious, and flour extremely scarce. 


HONG-KONG 


Oct. 5.—General Magruder and other members of the U.S. Military 
Mission to China arrived in Hong-Kong and were met by the personal 
envoy of General Chiang Kai-shek and Chinese military authorities. 

Oct. 6.—The British Ambassador to China arrived from Singapore. 
General Magruder told the press that the purpose of the U.S. Mission 
was to make available to China in the most effective way Lend-Lease 
supplies to assist her to maintain her independence. 

Oct. 8.—Dr. Grady, American Economic Investigator in the Far East, 
arrived in Hong-Kong to join the discussions. * 

Oct. 9.—Sir Otto Niemeyer and Mr. Cochrane, technical assistant to 
the U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, arrived by air from America. 


ICELAND 
Oct. 1—American Regular troops arrived, equipped for the winter. 


INDIA 


Oct. 6:—The Viceroy opened the first meeting of the National 
Defence Council, and read a message from Mr. Churchill, who said that 
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“during 1942 the armies of India, with their British comrades, will be 
fighting on a long front from the Caspian Sea to the Nile. By so doing 
they will be barring the eastward progress of the war, and thus keeping 
the horrors of Nazi invasion 1,000 miles away from the plains of 
Hindustan and the homes of their dear ones.” 

Lord Linlithgow said: ‘‘India is to-day the base of operations for a 
great campaign and great strategic movements. Her contribution in 
fighting men has been on the grandest scale, and will be greater yet.” 
INDO-CHINA 

Oct. 3.—The Japanese seized a number of warehouses and other 
buildings in the dock area at Saigon, and were reported to be ignoring 
the French authorities by making arrests freely and to be putting pres- 
sure on them to hand over oil stocks and oil storage depots, Shipments 
of rice and rubber were being made to Japan frequently. 


IRAN 

Oct. 2.—It was announced in Parliament that all cash and deposits 
belonging to the ex-Shah in the National Bank had been transferred to 
the new Shah. 

Oct. 11.—The Shah addressed a gathering of Members of Parliament 
and proclaimed his adherence to a constitutional monarchy, em- 
phasizing that he was responsible to Parliament in the same way that 
Members were responsible to the electorate. 


IRAQ ° 

Oct. 9.—A new Cabinet was formed, with General Nuri 2s Said as 
Prime Minister and acting Defence Minister, and Sayid Salih Jabur as 
Minister of the Interior and acting Foreign Minister. 


ITALY 

Sept. 30.—The Cabinet decided to impose restrictions on the 
domestic consumption of gas, a new tax on wine, and the closing tem- 
porarily of shops selling textile clothing with a view to the introduction 
of a coupon system. Coal purchases were restricted to 30 per cent of 
the previous year’s figures. 

Oct. 1.—Reports from American sources stated that Hitler had asked 
Mussolini to send 10 divisions to Russia, but that the Italians could 
only send 3, with 4 battalions of Blackshirts. A shortage of equipment 
was believed to be responsible for this, and there was also a shortage of 
raw materials. 

Serious riots were stated to have occurred in Sicily. 

Oct. 4.—The Popolo di Roma said of Hitler’s speech that the meaning 
of the war was clearly explained as an extreme endeavour to save 
Western civilization from the most powerful military machine which 
had ever been set in motion for the detriment of Europe. 


JAPAN 

Oct. 2.—Col. Mabuchi issued a statement declaring that the Army 
was determined to finish the China affair by military means, to con- 
struct the Greater East Asia Co-prosperity sphere and also to repudiate 
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any peace based on the state of things before the China war, as 
suggested by ‘‘countries hostile to Japan’’. He also said the withdrawal 
from Changsha was due solely to the attainmeft of the objectives of 
that particular campaign, which had ended in the annihilation of 
4 Armies of 20 divisions, 200,000 strong. The campaign showed that 
the Japanese forces could go anywhere they pleased, including Chung- 
king, if necessary. 

Oct. 3.—The Domei Agency reported that a vigorous protest had 
been lodged both’ to Great Britain and Iran against the denial to the 
Japanese Legation in Teheran of the freedom of parcels mail and code 
messages, which had been notified to Japan on Sept. 30. 

The Asahi stated that investigation by the Foreign Office had shown 
that reports that the Legation'had been harbouring the ex-Mufti of 
Jerusalem and a prominent German were untrue. 

Japanese action in Indo-China. (See Indo-China.) 

Oct. 4.—The Deputy Foreign Minister told the Polish Ambassador 
that the Etmhbassy in Warsaw had been abolished and the Polish 
Embassy in Tokyo had ceased to exist, and an official announcement 
stated that “‘the Government regards the Polish Embassy as having 


@ fulfilled its duty”. 


Oct. 5.—It was learnt that two British residents in Tokyo and 
the former Czech Minister had been arrested by the military police 
at the instigation of the Gestapo. The activities of the latter were 
reported to be extending with the arrival of Col. Meisinger, who was 
head of the Gestapo in Warsaw after the conquest of Poland, and of 
several other key men, including Heinz, who organized their work in 
Spain. 

The Minister of War, speaking at a patriotic rally, said they 
were experiencing ‘‘the greatest crisis the nation has ever witnessed”, 
and the Minister for the Navy said the road ahead of them was not 
clear, but the Navy was ready for any contingencies. 

Oct. 8.—The Domei Agency published an article urging Germany to 
end the war against Russia, to conserve man-power for an all-out assault 
on Britain. 

Oct. 10.—The Government spokesman told the press that United 
States participation in conferences with Britain in Manila and Hong- 
Kong constituted an unfriendly act. 

Oct. 11.—Arrangement for repatriation of Americans and Japanese 
from Japan and the U.S.A. respectively. (See U.S.A.) 


THE NETHERLANDS 
_ Oct. 1.—It was announced that the Government in London had 
instituted the compulsory taxation of Dutchmen abroad, including 
those in Great Britain. 

Oct. 2.—The German-controlled press reported the execution of 
: Sea for sabotage and the sentence of life imprisonment on a 
ourth. 


NORWAY 


_ Oct. 1.—Reports from Swedish sources indicated that the cost of the’ 
German occupation and other German impositions had reduced the 
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country to the verge of bankruptcy, and that the scarcity of raw 
materials threaten to close down prevent » The direct charge for the 
occupation already imposed was at least 2,800 million. kroner, omitting 
other costly services which had been exacted. 

Oct. 4.—Terboven addressed a meeting, attended by Quisling, in 
Oslo, and told the Norwegians that they were foolishly looking to 
England for help, not realizing that Britain wanted to starve Norway, 
whereas the Germans brought Norway food although they were not 
bound to do so by the international rules for forces occupying another 
country. Speaking as Germany’s official representative he could 
promise that Germany would not insist on her definite right to let the 
Norwegians starve “‘provided only that the Norwegian people, in 
return, adopt a definite attitude’. 

He added, ‘‘I have only one demand, that the Norwegian people, 
in their own interests, should work for the restoration of their own 
economic life’. Either Germany would take Norway under her own 
sovereignty, depriving Norway of independence for ever, or ‘“‘the 
Norwegian people will march shoulder to shoulder with their own 
brother nation, treating Germany’s enemies as their own enemies”. 

Oct. 13.—Reports reaching the Government gave the number of 
Norwegian workers employed on military works or in industries working 
for the German war effort at 150,000, and their position was described 
as virtual serfdom. 


PALESTINE 

Oct. 4.—The Middle East Trade Conference met in Jerusalem and 
discussed questions of the supply and transport of goods to Turkey. 
It was attended by representatives of Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, Syria, 
and Turkey. 

Oct. 11.—A recruiting campaign was carried on during the week 
with the slogan “‘England’s war is our war’. It was strongly supported 
by the Jewish Agency. 

Oct. 12.—‘‘Soldiers Day’’ was celebrated at Tel-a- viv with a display 
by Jewish soldiers. 


4 


PANAMA 

Oct. 7.—President Arias fled the country by air and was believed to 
have gone to Cuba. It was learned that the Government had notified 
owners of all ships sailing under Panama registry that they would no 
longer be allowed to carry arms in the war zones. (Some 125 Americat- 
owned vessels were flying the Panama flag, 40 of them owned by the 
U.S. Government. Only 8 or 9 were armed). President Arias was 
understood to be responsible for the order. 

Oct. 9.—Sefior Ernesto Guardia, the Second Vice-President, was 
sworn in as provisional President. He was reported to favour collabore 
tion with the United States. Reports from U.S. sources stated that Dr. 
Arias’s Government had been peacefully overthrown by democrati( 
elements led by Senor Adolfo de la Guardia, the Minister of Government 
and Justice. 

Senor Guardia remained in office only may enough to appoint a new 
Cabinet. 
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Oct. 10.—The new Cabinet assumed office, and Senor Adolfo de la 
Guardia was sworn in as President of the Republic. He issued a state- 
ment that his Government “‘will be inspired by the most absolute senti- 
ments of collaboration in defence of the continent, maintaining always 
national dignity and the greatest respect for contractual obligations 
with the Government of the United States’. 

Some of the followers of Dr. Arias were detained as a precaution, 
including the Mayor of Panama City, the former President's secretary 
(who had been Consul-General at Hamburg), and another Presidential 
secretary. 

American reports stated that Dr. Arias had sent a message to Wash- 
ington declaring that he was “through with politics’ and desired to 
return to Panama as a private citizen. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Oct. 3.—Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, British C.-in-C., Far East, 
urrived in Manila. 

Oct. 5.—The British C.-in-C. left for Singapore after seeing President 
Quezon, the U.S. High Commissioner, General McArthur, C.-in-C. of 
he U.S. Army in the Far East, Admiral Hart, and General Magruder 
head of the U.S. Military Mission to China). 

Oct. 7.—Sir Earle Page arrived in Manila on his way to London, 
and saw General McArthur. 

Oct. 10.—Dr. Grady told the press that while touring the countries 
){ South-Eastern Asia he had been assured by officials in China, Malaya, 
he Dutch East Indies, Burma, and Ceylon, as well as the Philippines 
hat no war materials would be supplied to Japan, and that all those 
ountries had pledged their efforts for increased production for the 
S.A. and Great Britain of several strategic materials. 

The U.S.A. and South-Eastern Asia, he said, were establishing a vast 
conomic pool which the Axis could penetrate only through military 
orce. This meant the collapse of any peaceful prospect for Japan’s 
0-prosperity sphere and an Anglo-American victory in the economic 
var with Japan. 

He also said that within a few weeks China would have an effective 
bir force composed of American aircraft. 


POLAND 


Oct. 2.—The Governor-General issued a proclamation announcing 
hat the police and Gestapo had been ordered to deal specially drastically 
vith everyone suspected of sabotage. Anyone found in the act would 
be shot out of hand and trials of suspects would be Speeded up. The 
enalty for aiding or hiding saboteurs would be life imprisonment. 

Reports were current of more damage to the railways, a bridge 
) miles east of Bialystok being blown up and a cutting blocked 
ome 3 miles further on. Over 300 people were arrested in the vicinity, 
nd 15 shot at Bialystok and their bodies exposed in the main square. 

Oct. 4.—Closing down of Polish Embassy in Tokyo. (See Japan). 


PORTUGAL 


Sept. 30.—Fresh reinforcements for the Azores left Lisbon. 
Oct. 10.—Further contingents of troops left for the Azores. 
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RUMANIA 

Sept. 30.—Reports from American sources stated that the losses in 
Russia totalled 150,000 men. 

Oct. 5.—The High Command issued figures of the losses in Russia 
showing, according to a German report, 20,000 killed, 76,000 wounded, 
and 15,000 missing. Aircraft lost numbered 120. The Russian losses 
in fighting the Rumanians were roughly 70,000 killed, 100,000 wounded, 
and 60,000 prisoners; also 553 aircraft. About 90 per cent of the Soviet 
‘ parachutists and 90 per cent of the terrorist organization put into 
action behind the Rumanian lines had been captured, and_ they had 
succeeded in effecting no destruction or outrage, nor had enemy 
shelling succeeded in destroying a single munition train or factory. 
The damage at Ploesti amounted to 300 million lei (nominally between 
£500,000 and £600,000). 

Oct. 7.—Turkish reports stated ‘that 12 generals had been shot a 
few days previously for signing a memo. deprecating further military 
action against Russia, and pointing out that now that Bessarabia and 
the Bukovina had been recovered the war was a German war only. 


SPAIN 

Oct. 4.—It was announced in Madrid that a number of workmen were 
going to Germany on a 2 years’ contract, under an agreement concluded 
in August. The age limits were 16 to 19. 


SWEDEN 


Oct. 3.—M. Tanner, the Finnish Trade Minister, told the press in 
Stockholm that Finland would not make peace with Rissia’s present 
rulers. The people were not only united in this view, but also realized 
that Finland was not taking part in the war between the Great Powers 
but was fighting only for her own future safety. 


SWITZERLAND 

Oct. 13.—The Army Command announced that an _ unidentified 
aircraft had dropped bombs during the night on a village in Thurgau 
Canton, killing 3 people. 


TURKEY 

Sept. 30.—It was announced that a new Trade Agreement with 
Great Britain was signed the previous day providing for the export 
to the British Empire of £T4 million worth of foodstuffs. 

The Foreign Minister received the British Ambassador and then the 
German, and was understood to have told Clodius and Papen that 
Turkey would not supply any chrome to Germany. (Under the Agree- 
ment of Jan. 8, 1940, Turkey undertook to supply Great Pritain and 
France with all her exportable surplus. The Germans now claimed the 
French share—four-fifteenths, or some 50,000 tons.) 

Oct. 2.—The chief delegate to the trade negotiations with Germany 
gave a dinner to Clodius and the German delegation. 

Oct. 7.—Clodius demanded that the Government should bind them- 
selves to supply Germany in 1943 and 44 with either 150,000 tons o/ 
chrome a year or with half the yearly production, which ever was larger. 
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The Cabinet slid a counter- sini that Turkey ebuild ie enlace 90,000 
tons a year in 1943 and 44 provided that war material formerly ordered 
by Turkey from Germany to a value of £T18 million was delivered 
before 1943, and also that the deliveries of chrome within these quantity 
limits during the 2 years should be compensated by equivalent German 
deliveries of war material. (The British and American agreements for 
the purchase of all Turkey’s chrome covered the period up to the end 
of 1942 only.) 

Oct. 8.—An official statement was issued denying press and radio 
reports designed to give the impression that Germany had made de- 
mands, exerted pressure, and assembled troops in Bulgaria, and was 
on the point of attacking Turkey. ‘The Turkish and German Govern- 
ments,” it stated, “‘declare that these reports are devoid of all founda- 
tion and cannot in any way disturb the relations of confident friendship 
which the two countries confirmed in their agreement of June 18.” 

Oct. 9.—The trade agreements with Germany were signed in Ankara, 
Clodius having accepted the Government’s proposal. The total value 
of the goods to be exchanged was placed at about £T100 million, and 
thev included raw materials, cereals, cotton, tobacco, olive oil, and 
minerals from Turkey, and steel, industrial products, and war material 
from Germany. The agreements were valid till March 31, 1943. 


U.S.A. 

Oct. 1.—A Lease and Lend Agreement with Brazil was signed in 
Washington. Unofficial reports gave the amount involved as between 
$90 and $110 million. 

Col. Knox, addressing the American Bar Association at Annapolis, 
said Nazism would be defeated without doubt, and “that we shall 
proceed from one measure to another measure until we have taken 
adequate steps to bring defeat to the legions of Hitler and his satellites 
in Italy and Japan, again I have no doubt . . . eventually we shall lock 
Nazi Germany up in an iron ring, and within that ring of sea-power 
she shall perish.” 

He proposed that the United States and Great Britain should join 
forces, “‘for 100 years at least’, to produce, by force if need be, an 
effective system of international law. To prevent another war the 
seas must be controlled for years to come by the great “peace-minded 
and justice-loving’’ Powers, Britain and the United States. It was not 
sufficient that they clear the sea-lanes of the: bandits now infesting 
them; they must do their full share, and more, to guarantee that they 
should be kept free of pirates in future. Their responsibility in this 
must be proportionate to their enormous powers and resources, and 
their geographical position, their ideals, and their aspirations. 

The promotion of international justice and law was vital to 
America’s own security, and that security was founded on the control 
of the seas. Defensive thinking, as he called it, was dangerous—‘‘a 
Maginot Line complex’’—America’s purpose in having a Navy was 
defensive, but ‘‘when it comes to fighting the Navy must always 
act offensively’. They would keep the sea lanes open, wherever they 
might lead, to the end that “totalitarianism shall be defeated and the 
principle of free governments of free peoples be preserved’’. If asked 
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why they should provide both leadership and major force to insure 
against another war, or what business was it of theirs to police the 
seven seas, he would say, ‘“‘My answer is history-made. Twice we have 
learned from bitter experience that, no matter how great our reluctance 
to participate, the world has grown so small, so inter-related, so inter- 
dependent, that try as we will we cannot escape’’. 

Lord Halifax arrived back in New York. 

Oct. 3.—President Roosevelt stated that he had asked Mr. Harriman 
to discuss with the Soviet Government the question of religious freedom 
in Russia. 

It was learnt that the tanker J.C. White, under Panamanian registry, 
had been sunk on Sept. 27, 450 miles east of Recife, Brazil. Her crew 
was American; she was awaiting transfer to Great Britain, and sailing 
under British direction. 

Oct. 4.—Mr. Hull told the press that the sinking of the vessel “‘seems 
to be another act of lawlessness and piracy and attempted frightfulness 
in connection with the general movement to drive people off the 
Atlantic Ocean, which is part of a world movement of conquest”. 
Every nation had an inherent right of self-defence in meeting attacks 
which were part of an attempted conquest of the earth, and in such 
unusual circumstances abstractions of international law must be 
construed and dealt with in the light of self-defence. 

He pointed out that the United States was committed to the policy 
of doing her utmost to supply the material Britain needed, and “if 
we say that we can do nothing because some vessels which are tor- 
pedoed are under neutral flags our aid to Britain would drop to a 
minimum’’. When the aggressor nations were moving against some 
new area for the purpose of conquest it was part of their plan to seize 
control of the high seas and then deny the rights of any country to 
defend itself. “If that can be done no nation can defend itself,’’ he 
declared. 

It was announced that the aircraft industry delivered 1,914 military 
aircraft in September. 

Lord Halifax told the press that the actions President Roosevelt 
had taken regarding the protection of shipping carrying supplies to 
Britain, “dictated as they were by the definite interest of the United 
States, have been of immense value to us’’. 

Mr. Myron Taylor arrived in New York, and stated that he had 
information of the “‘utmost value’’ which he would convey to the 
President at once. 

Oct. 6.—Lord Halifax, addressing the National Republican Club, 
said he had told people in England that substantially the American 
people were at one in feeling that they could not secure peace until 
Hitler and his system had been destroyed. They knew that aid to all 
countries was the most immediate way of making their weight felt 
in a business that touched them no less vitally than it touched the 
life of Great Britain or the other countries in the forefront of the fight. 

He had little doubt that if at any time American citizens became 
convinced that “this action or that’’ was essential for the achievement 
of the overriding purpose of defeating the Nazi dream of world domina- 
tion they would not hesitate to act. As to the military situation 
he said they were now in “the battle for victory, which, when the time 
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is ripe, will be won, and will only be won by a combination of bold, 
audacious, and well-planned projects and of material strength to put 
them into operation”’. 

Oct. 7.—President Roosevelt told the press that the decision of 
the Government of Panama increased the need for a rapid revision 
of the Neutrality Act. He also made it clear that he was dissatisfied 
with the neutrality position, and said that what applied 2 years, or even 
6 months, ago did not apply to-day. 

The President sent a message to the National Convention of the 
American Federation of Labour saying that ‘“‘only by united action 
can we turn back the Nazi threat. The reestablishment of peace 
between labour organizations would be a patriotic step forward of 
incalculable value in the creation of national unity. Our programme 
of defence must be all out ... This is no time to take chances with 
national safety through any stoppage of defence work or defence 
production. -Yours is a great responsibility. Workers in bondage 
throughout the world look to you as producers of the weapons of 
freedom to release them from slavery. I know you will not fail them.’” 

The Secretary for the’ Interior announced that, “‘due to the greatly 
reduced sinkings in the Atlantic, Britain believes she can within a short 
period release temporarily 10 to 15 American tankers now hauling 
oil for Britain’. 

Oct. 8—A new Lease-Lend Bill amounting to $5,985 million was sent 
to the House of Representatives by the Appropriations Committee, 
with a recommendation for swift passage. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
speaking before the Committee, said the United States were going to be 
required to furnish the amount of food necessary to take care of about 
one-fourth of the population of Great Britain. 

It was announced that in the first 7 months of 1941 aircraft and 
engines and equipment to a value of $284 million had been delivered to 
British air forces in various parts of the world. 

Col. Knox, broadcasting in Chicago, said that invasion of the Near 
East and the British Isles was ‘“‘a certainty the moment the Nazi 
octopus can get itself ready for the assault’’, and the United States was 
on the German list of “unfinished business’’. 

Oct. 9.—President Roosevelt’s Message to Congress. (See Special 
Summary.) The Supply, Priorities, and Alterations Board issued an 
order forbidding the starting of any public or private construction 
which would use materials critically necessary to the nation’s defence 
or to public health and safety. 

Oct. 10.—The House of Representatives passed, by 328 votes to 67, 
the Bill providing the further $5,985 million for the Lease-Lend pro- 
gramme. A proposal made previously that no part of the appropriation 
should be used for aid to the U.S.S.R. was defeated by 217 votes to 162. 

President Roosevelt told the press that about one million young men 

nearly half those examined—had been rejected as unfit for service in 
the Army owing to physical or mental defects, and said such a condition 
was an indictment of America. He cited an Army report which said 
that some 200,000 of the men rejected could be rehabilitated. 

Dr. Grady’s statement in Manila regarding supplies to Japan. 
(See The Philippines.) 

Oct. 11.—The Navy Department announced that a German radio 
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station had been discovered and disposed of in Greenland, and a smal] 
Norwegian vessel sent to establish the station captured with her crew of 
some 20 men. An agent of the Gestapo was captured on shore. 

The State Department announced that arrangements had been 
made with Japan, after many weeks’ discussions, under which 3 
Japanese ships would leave on Oct. 15, 20, and 22 bringing home 1) 
Americans, and carrying on their return some 600 Japanese who 
desired repatriation. 


Oct. 13.—The President issued -a formal statement saying that 
munitions for Russia were leaving United States ports constantly, 
and everything possible was being done to send material there to help 
“the brave resistance which continues to be made’’. Large supplies 
had gone in the previous few days and everything promised at the 
Moscow conference for October delivery would be sent before the 
month ended. 


Mr. Hull appeared before the House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
read a statement on the Neutrality Act. When it was passed the 
Government did not contemplate the ruthless sinking of American 
ships, it pointed out, and recalied that in 1936 Germany, with 46 
other nations, adhered to an instrument binding herself not to’ sink 
merchant ships without warning or without making provision for the 
safety of the crews. 


American ships had been sunk, and the Neutrality Act, he said, 
“makes it impossible for American vessels to defend themselves on 
the high seas against the lawless forces seeking world domination”. 
He also said section 2 (excluding ships from war zones) should be 
modified or repealed. 


Mr. Hull went on to say that the German plan of conquest was so 
unusual that many Americans ‘‘do not at all perceive the danger to 
this country that this movement portends. This failure to realize and 
comprehend the vastness of the plan and the savagery of its unlimited 
objectives has been, and still is, the greatest_single source of peril to 
those free peoples who are yet unconquered. The danger has come to 
us—it has been thrust upon us’’.” A further revision of the Act was 
“Imperatively required’. 

Mr. Stimson said he recommended the immediate repeal of the 
“humiliating provision” prohibiting the arming of merchant ships. 
This he said, would conduce to their regaining their self-respect on the 
ocean. He added that Section 2, ‘“Which in effect closes to us the ports 
of those belligerent countries now recognized by Congress to be fighting 
our common enemy, has also been shown by current history to be 
entirely futile for accomplishing the purpose for which it was enacted”. 

Col. Knox advocated a swift repeal of the arming ban, since the 
resultant risk would be ‘“‘far less than the risk of allowing England to 
lose the war’. 


It was learnt that a ferry air service was to be established between 
the United States and the West Coast of Africa to link up with the 
Sudan. Landing grounds and depots had been established at places 
across the African continent which would be serviced by American 
ground engineers. 
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U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 30.—Moscow radio stated that “a second British air squadron”’ 
was now operating on the front in co-operation with the Soviet Air 
Force.’ 

Announcement of military agreement with Czechoslovakia. (See 
Czechoslovakia.) ¢ 

Oct. 1.—A joint statement issued at the conclusion of the Moscow 
Conference by Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Harriman announced that 
it had been decided that Russia should be granted practically every 
requirement for which the Soviet civil and military authorities had 
asked. Transport facilities had been fully examined and plans made to 
increase the volume of traffic from all directions. 

It was announced that the Soviet Government had supplied Britain 
and the U.S.A. with large quantities of raw materials which they needed 
urgently. M. Stalin had thanked the two countries for ‘‘the bountiful 
supplies of raw materials, machine tools, and munitions’’. Their assis- 
tance had been generous, and the Soviet forces would be enabled 
forthwith to strengthen their relentless defence and develop vigorous 
attacks. 

M. Molotov; speaking at the close of the Conference, described the 
process of co-ordination of the war effort of the 3 Powers as “‘a decisive 
factor which in many respects guarantees our final success in our 
struggle against Hitlerite Fascism, however misleading the temporary 
successes of the latter in this or that sector of the front may appear”. 
He also said: ‘I wish to assure the representatives of Great Britain 
and the United States that our will in the struggle with Hitlerite 
Germany is unbending, and that our conviction of victory over the 
sworn enemy of all freedom-loving countries is unshakable.’”’ It was 
necessary to finish for ever “the criminal band of enslavers and an- 
nexationists, at the head of which stands the curse of mankind’’, and 
to achieve this it was “‘of particularly great importance to frustrate 
their calculations, which consist in the simple plan of annihilating one’s 
enemies separately, one after the other. The political significance of 
the Conference lies in the fact that it shows how decisively these 
intentions of Hitler’s are frustrated, as there now exists opposing them 
the powerful front of freedom-loving nations headed by the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and the Unjted States”. 

Oct. 4.—The Moscow wireless stated Hitler’s visit to Berlin was not 
really to open the Winter Help Campaign; ‘‘the primary reason lies 
much deeper—namely, in the mood of the German people, who have 
become desperate by the failure of the ‘blitz’ war against Russia, 
by the war on two fronts, and by the bad living conditions in Germany 
... After the ‘blitz’ failed he explained that operations were pro- 
ceeding according to plan. Was it among Hitler’s plans that the mighty 
coalition of England, the United States and Russia should agree to 
fight together until Hitler is defeated? Was it also according his plan 
that the campaign should go on through the winter?’’ 

M. Lozovsky issued a declaration reading, “In the Soviet Union the 
Churches are separated from the State. This means the State does not 
give any priority to this or that religion, and does not assume the cost 
of subsidizing the upkeep of churches, chapels, mosques, synagogues, 
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or any other religious building. Religion is a private matter for the 
Soviet citizen ... The Soviet Constitution provides not only the right 
to practise this or that religion, but also the right of the Soviet citizep 
not to belong to any Church and to conduct anti-religious propaganda, 
The Constitution provides that freedom for practising any religion 
means that the religion of a Church or congregation will not be used 
for the overthrow of the existing régime.’”” The Government’s policy 
was clearly formulated in Article 124 of the Constitution. 

Oct. 5.—The Soviet Foreign Bureau issued figures of Russian and 
German losses showing their own as 230,000 killed, 720,000 wounded, 
and 178,000 missing. Losses in weapons were some 7,000 tanks, 
8,900 guns, and 5,316 aircraft. The German losses were over 3 million 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, with over 11,000 tanks, 13,000 guns, 
and 9,000 aircraft. 

Oct. 7.—M. Lozovsky told the press that “the offensive is beginning. 
Experience has shown that the capture of cities does not mean final 
victory. The situation is becoming more complicated. Naturally, the 
Red Army is mobilizing all its forces to meet the new thrust’’. 

The Moscow wireless reported that a violent snowstorm was raging 
around the city. 

Oct. 10.—The Moscow wireless announced that manganese deposits 
of millions of tons had been discovered in the Bashkir republic and at 
the southern end of the Urals. 

Oct. 11.—M. Lozovsky told the press that the people of Russia would 
not lay down their arms until the annihilation of every Nazi soldier on 
their soil had been carried out. 

Oct. 12.—The evacuation of women and children from Moscow went 
on throughout the day. 

Pravda declared that “the danger is great. Complacency is a crime. 
The enemy has succeeded, by making use of his numerical superiority, 

..in pressing the Red Army. Our gallant men are... holding back 
the enemy advance, but, though strewing the ground with dead the 
enemy is still advancing ... We must not lull ourselves with the hope 
that if Hitler’s blitzkrieg has failed we shall succeed in defeating him 
with a short and rapid blow. No, the war which will be the undoing 
of German Fascism will be a long war . . . The Red Army is now facing 
a new test, the most serious of all. The enemy has staked everything 
on this card... .” 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Sept. 30.—Reports reaching abroad of the situation on Slovenia 
showed that the territory had been annexed by Germany, with orders 
that it be Germanized as soon as possible. The churches had been 
closed and many clergy arrested and robbed. 

Oct. 1.—Reports were current of attacks by dive-bombers 01 
Shabatz, Prnjavor, Umka, and Gogatitch; also of the arrest of over 
450 priests in Maribor diocese and of 275 at Ljubljana’ soon after thi 
German occupation. 

Oct. 2—Much damage was reported on the railways in the Banat. 
and the Germans ordered the whole population of local villages to 
take turns in guarding the track at night. If this were ineffective 3 
“‘Communists’’ under arrest would be publicly hanged. The Banat 
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authorities appealed to all persons in hiding to surrender their arms 
and return to their homes, promising them an amnesty. 

Oct. 4.—Reports from Russian sources stated that a German Panzer 
division was moving through south Serbia to mop up bands of guer- 
rillas, and the Luftwaffe, in co-operation, had bombed Leskovatz and 
Nishumka. 

Pavelitch announced that after any attack on German or Croat 
authorities 10 hostages would be shot for every suspect not caught 
within 10 days. 

Oct. 11.—Reports from Italian sources stated that the Pavelitch 
regime in Croatia had lost all authority and was expected soon to come 
to an end. Pavelitch’s home was surrounded by special police with 
machine guns. Italian and Hungarian press reports indicated that 
Croatia could not survive as a separate State. 
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